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National  League  of  '.omen  Voters  Price:  2#     ^ 

726  Jackson  Place  .  Lj  fin  ft 

Washington,  D.  0. 
May  1942 

QUTPOSTb  OF  LKFLNbE 

Study  outline  for  use  with  pamphlet  by  William  H.  Haas 

1."  On  a  world  map,  mark  the  island  and  continental  possessions  of  the  United 
States  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas.  Point  out  their  strategic 
importance  in  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

2.  What  was  the  status  of  fortifications  and  military  preparation  in  the  more 
important  po; sessions  prior  to  1939?  Outline  briefly  the  subsequent  develop- 
ments . 

3.  Discuss  briefly:   (a)  The  method  by  which  each  possession  was  acquired; 

(b)  economic  and  social  conditions;  (c)  resources  and  potential  development; 
(d)  United  States  administration. 

4.  Evaluate  the  record  of  the  United  btates  in  the  Philippines.  What  respon- 
sibility, if  any,  do  you  think  the  United  states  should  assume  for  the 
islands  in  the  future? 

5.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Alaska  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
defense  of  North  America  and  as  a  base  for  offensive  action  in  the  North 
Pacific.  What  are  some  of  the  weaknesses  which  must  be  overcome  before 
Alaska  can  be  adequately  protected  or  used  effectively  for  offensive  action? 
What  steps  have  been  taken  to  overcome  the  transportation  difficulty? 

6.  American  outposts  are  both  assets  and  liabilities.  Which  in  your  opinion 
is  the  greater?  What  other  factors  should  be  considered  in  determining  the 
future  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  these  areas?  State  what  you 
think  the  policy  should  be. 


Suggestions  for  additional  reading: 

ileport  on  need  of  additional  naval  bases  to  oefeno  the  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
its  territories,  and  possessions.  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  HR  Doc.  65 

Commerce  and  Economic  Resources  of  Our  Outlying  Territories  and  Possessions . 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  states.  Washington,  D.  C.  1939 

U.  S.  Defense  Outposts  in  the  Pacific.  Foreign  Policy  Report.  Mar.  15,  1941 

Our  Three  Vital  Outposts.  N.  1.   Times  Magazine  section,  Dec.  14,  1941 

Alaska's  Future  is  the  Responsibility  of  the  United  states.  Fortune.  Mar.  1942 

ivlaska,  Our  Spearhead  in  the  Pacific.  N.  1 .   Times  Magazine  section,  Apr.  12,  1942 

Routes  to  Alaska.  V.  Stefanson.  Foreign  Affairs.  July  1941 

Alaska;  American  Outpost  no.  U.     V.  Stefanson.  Harper.  June  1941 

Defense  Outposts.  Nev.s  Letter,  July  11,  1941,  National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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May  1%2 

WITHHOLDING  TAX 

The  Treasury  Department  has  now  made  a  recommendation  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  mandatory  collection  at  the  source  of  part  of  income 
taxes  —  10%   of  income  in  excess  of  personal  exemptions  and  exemptions  for 
dependents.  The  Committee  has  deferred  action,  apparently  waiting  to  sound 
out  public  opinion.  The  argument  currently  advanced  against  the  proposal 
relates  to  the  burden  it  would  place  on  individuals  the  year  it  is  put  into 
effect.  Below  are  a  few  answers: 

1.  By  the  time  the  tax  bill  is  enacted  those  who  are  paying  last 
year's  income  taxes  in  installments  this  year  will  likely  be 
3/A  paid  up.   (bept.  15) 

2.  The  amount  proposed  to  be  withheld  would  in  most  cases  be  less 
than  the  individual's  total  tax  bill,  very  much  less  in  the 
case  of  middle  and  higher  income  groups,  thus  leaving  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tax  to  be  paid  as  usual  during  the 
year  after  the  income  is  earned. 

3.  There  is  no  way  of  eliminating  all  of  the  pain  of  putting  a 
withholding  tax  into  effect,  but  once  done  it  is  easier  on 
everybody  to  pay  the  taxes  as  income  is  earned,  rather  than 
in  a  lump  sum  or  four  installments  later. 

4..  The  Treasury  proposal  compared  with  the  need  of  drav/ing  off 
purchasing  power  promptly  is  not  a  burdensome  one;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  puny.  Heroic  problems  demand  heroic  solutions. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TAX  CAMPAIGN 

Hold  local  board  meeting  to  discuss  "  Memo  rand  un  on  194-2  Tax  Proposals"  and  to 
plan  how  best  to  promote  the  campaign.  A  small  committee  might  be  appointed 
to  implement  the  general  plans  made  by  the  board. 

Local  board  v.rite  an  official  letter  to  their  Representative  expressing  the 
League  position  on  income  taxes  and  joint  income  tax  returns. 

Stimulate  very  widespread  distribution  to  the  public  of  the  broadside,  "Bigger 
Taxes  Are  Better  Taxes."  Suggestions: 

1.  Reach  labor  organizations;  factory  workers}  clerical  employees 


c. 


Lvery  member  distribution  to  correspondents  wherever  they  live,  to 
enlist  their  interest  in  the  tax  situation;  some  of  these  friends 
might  even  undertake  distribution  of  the  broadside 

3.  Consider  possibility  of  securing  special  contributions  from  men  in 
the  community  to  finance  distribution  of  the  broadside 

Stimulate  public  understanding  of  the  issues  in  every  possible  way. 

Make  full  use  of  newspaper  publicity 

Use  the  radio 

Ask  for  permission  to  distribute  broadsides  at  meetings  of  various  groups 

Be  sure  that  every  member  of  the  League  is  given  on  opportunity  to  write  to  her 
Representative.  Try  to  have  each  League  member  persuade  a  specified  number  of 
non-League  members,  men  and  women,  to  do  likewise. 

The  basic  points  to  make  are: 

1.  It  will  be  best  for  the  country  if  the  war  is  paid  for  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  by  taxation 

2.  Willingness  of  the  individual  to  bear  the  full  share  of  the  tax  load 

3.  Full  use  of  the  graduated  income  tax  to  get  revenue  and  to  draw  off 
excess  purchasing  power  through  lowering  exemptions  and  collecting 
the  tax  as  income  is  received  from  wages  and  salaries,  before  resort 
is  had  to  a  sales  tax. 
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Memorandum  on  1942  Tax  Proposals 

A.  Size  of  Tax  Program 

The  March  1942  Treasury  Department  recommendations  for  increased  taxes  were 
designed  to  bring  in  $7.6  billion  more  than  present  tax  lams.  These  proposals 
were  in  Line  with  President  Roosevelt's  Budget  Message  of  January.  Supple- 
mentary Treasury  recommendations  made  in  May  increased  this  figure  by  $1.1 
billion. 

In  view  of  the  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  that  may  be  available  for 
spending  in  excess  of  goods  on  which  to  spend  it,  i.e.,  "the  inflationary 
gap,"  this  recommended  tax  program  is  conservative  as  to  size  and  should  be 
considered  a  minimum.  See  broadside,  "Bigger  Taxes  Are  Better  Taxes,"  for 
figures  indicating  the  general  situation  in  this  respect.  One  expert, 
A.  G.  Hart  of  Iowa  State  College,  testifying  before  the  House  Kays  and  Means 
Committee  said  that  this  year's  tax  program  should  be  at  least  $12  billion. 

£ven  with  the  levy  of  increased  taxes  as  recommended,  borrowings  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1943  may  total  more  than  $50  billion. 

B .  Lower  Income  Tax  Exemptions 

1 .  First  Treasury  proposal  on  income  tax 

The  first  Treasury  proposals  included"  no  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  personal  exemptions  or  the  exemptions  allowed  for  dependents  under  the 
personal  income  tax.  At  that  time,  «&■.  Morgenthau  minimized  the  dangers  of 
greater  inflation  resulting  from  the  buying  of  persons  not  already  paying 
income  taxes,  and  emphasized  the  tax  burdens  already  carried  by  that  group. 
The  Treasury  did  however  propose  increased  rates  on  the  present  taxpaying 
group  to  bring  in  $3  billion  more  than  at  present. 

2.  Second  Treasury  Proposal 

In  May,  after  two  months  of  consideration  of  new  taxes  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  after  the  movement  for  a  sales  tax  had  gained  con- 
siderable headway,  the  Treasury  put  forth  recommendations  for  a  general 
lowering  of  exemptions:  for  single  persons  from  $750  to  #600,  for  married 
persons  from  $1,500  to  $1,200,  and  for  dependents  from  $400  to  $300.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  would  bring  in  #1.1  billion  additional  revenue— $100 
million  from  new  taxpayers  and  $1   billion  from  those  already  paying.  The 
number  of  new  taxpayers  under  this  proposal  is  estimated  at  6,900,000. 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson  immediately  followed  up  this  recommendation  with  an 
endorsement  and  suggested  that  the  reduction  in  exemptions  might  well  go 
further.  Mr.  Colin  Stain,  congressional  tax  expert,  suggests  the  possibility 
of  exemptions  of  $1,000  for  married  persons  and  $500  for  single  persons  and 
a  lowering  of  proposed  rates  on  some  of  the  present  taxpaying  group,  so  that 
less  of  the  burden  of  lowered  exemptions  would  fall  on  the  middle  income 


groups 


Pertinent  points  about  lower  exemptions 
a;  Fairer  than  sales  tax 

Vvith  the  need  for  unprecedented  amounts  of  revenue  and  with  the  need 
to  curb  excess  buying  power  because  of  the  limited  supply  of  goods  on 
ftliicn  civilians  can  spend  money,  all  groups  will  have  to  share  the 
resulting  tax  burden.  Middle  income  groups  will  have  to  nay   more,  small 
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Tax  Discussion  in  the  Senate 

Opposition  to  the  Uithholding  Tax  is  increasing 

"The  withholding  tax  is  unfair ;  the  first  two  years  it  is  in  operation  taxpayers 
will  have  to  pay  more  taxes  than  the  rates  established  by  Congress."  This  is 
not  an  argument  against  the  withholding  tax;  if  anything  it  is  an  argument  for 
it  because  the  inevitable  doubling  up  of  tax  payments  that  will  take  place  when 
the  withholding  tax  is  first  put  into  operation  will  speed  up  the  process  of 
drawing  off  excess  purchasing  power.  As  voted  by  the  House  the  withholding  tax 
will  take  %   of  a  person's  income  in  1943  in  payment  of  1943  taxes,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay  in  1943  all  of  his  1942  tax  obligations;  in 
1944}  lCfi  of  taxable  income  will  be  withheld  and  the  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay 
the  remainder  of  his  1943  tax  obligations;  in  1945  the  system  will  be  completely 
in  operation:   IGf?  of  income  will  be  withheld  and  the  additional  tax  payment 
will  be  the  individual's  total  tax  bill  less  the  part  paid  through  the  1<#  of 
income  withheld  the  previous  year. 

"The  withholding  tax  costs  too  much  to  administer."  Yes,  the  withholding  tax 
will  cost  money  but  so  will  any  system  that  will  reach  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
people  vith  small  incomes  and  we  have  to  tax  these  incomes  if  wc  are  going  to 
check  inflation.  Furthermore  the  cost  of  the  withholding  tax  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  administering  some  other  forms  of  wartime  taxes.  Some  estimates  place 
the  number  of  employees  that  would  be  required  to  administer  a  retail  sales  tax 
at  twice  the  number  that  might  be  required  for  a  withholding  tax. 

The  Unpleasant  Dilemmas  of  VJartime  Finance 

One  Congressman  looking  at  one  side  of  the  wartime  finance  problem  commented 
that  it  v:ould  be  ruinous  to  borrow  030  billion  from  the  banks  next  year  that 
inflation  would  then  be  inevitable,  but  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  problem, 
he  felt  that  income  taxation  on  a  scale  that  would  materially  reduce  this  figure 
was  also  out  of  the  question.  The  trouble  rath  wartime  finance  is  that  there  is 
no  avoiding  an  unpleasant  decision,  and  the  only  v.ray  taxation  will  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  battle  against  inflation  is  through  levies  that  at  first  glance 
do  seem  ruinous  and  out  of  the  question.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is:  will  in- 
credibly heavy  taxation  be  cheaper  than  inflation?  See  the  new  tax  broadside: 
i-Iext  Year's  Taxes. 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  taxing  very  much  more  heavily  the  middle  income  groups 
that  carry  heavy  bur-dens  of  insurance,  mortgages,  educational  expenses,  etc., 
and  ..hose  responsibilities  are  difficult  to  adjust,  if  we  are  to  maintain  any 
sort  of  standard  of  equity  in  wartine  taxation.  As  we  face  the  necessity  of 
taxing  heavily  low  income  groups  in  order  to  check  inflation,  we  must  also  face 
the  necessity  of  comparably  heavy  taxation  of  the  middle  income  groups.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  Congress  is  having  trouble.  members  shrink  from  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  taxation  of  the  middle  income 
groups  and  have  engaged  in  discussion  of  the  sales  tax  as  a  substitute  for  such 
taxation.   In  other  words  they  tend  to  want  to  shift  middle  income  tax  burdens 
to  lov/er  income  groups  or  else  to  tax  less  than  is  necessary.  The  best  antidote 
to  this  tendency  is  assurances  to  the  Congress  on  tha  part  of  the  people  affected 
that  they  understand  the  need  for  heavy  taxation  and  are  willing  to  bear  their 
appropriate  share  of  it. 


copy  :■  oa  youh  tivqa:  .iia»  q\  I  £~Q 

July  30,  1%0 

Dear  State  League  President: 

During  this  year's  political  campaign  there  will  be  discussion  of  issues 
that  go  to  the  roots  of  our  national  existence.  Because  v:e  are  a  democracy, 
many  ignorant  and  prejudiced  things  v/ill  be  said,  as  well  ss  many  honest 
and  earnest  things. 

Let  no  member  of  the  League  of  '•.'/omen  Voters  close  eyes  or  ears,  however  high 
the  passions  are  or  low  the  intelligence.  Never  has  it  been  more  important 
that  we  listen  and  evaluate,  that  we  make  Mature  judgments  and  promote 
helpful  discussions. 

lie   all  knar;  by  experience  that  one  example  of  calm  discussion  of  weighty 
issues  may  exert  an  influence  beyond  the  immediate  occasion.  Plans  for  a 
campaign  school  have  therefore  been  prepared  to  go  to  you  today.  The 
committees  who  prepare  this  school  '/ill  learn  much;  pax-tic ipants  will  learn 
a  good  deal;  the  audience  will  learn  too.  The  plan  calls  far  a  one-day 
session,  suggests  three  subjects  for  discussion:  how  is  Foreign  Policy 
conducted,  ho:/  is  thu  citizen  rejjresented  in  a  representative  democracy, 
what  role  do  parties  play  in  American  politics. 

After  such  discussion,  not  a  citizen  but  will  understand  better  what  he  hag 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Such  understanding  will  inspire  confidence.  It  may 
inspire  a  sense  of  importance.  Tie  must  hope  so,  for  that  is  what  we  need 
today,  a  certain  calm  and  clear  conviction  that  fate  hangs  upon  us — especially 
upon  those  of  us  privileged  to  profit  by  what  the  League  has  to  give. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
President 


A  copy  of  this  letter  and  of  the  material  has  been  sent  to  state  Government 
and  Its  Operation  chairmen  for  their  information. 
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Street  Corner  Meetings 

As  Carried  Out  by  the  New  York  City  League  of  >,omen  Voters 
Miss  Olive  McKay,  Chairman,  Speakers1  Bureau 


The  Value  of  Street  Meetings 


Do  street  meetings  have  any  value?  Do  they  warrant  the  strength  and 
energy  that  goes  into  their  planning  and  execution?  Ask  the  veteran! 
Once  you  have  experienced  the  thrill  of  this  type  of  campaigning  you 
arc  enlisted  for  the  duration.  For  sidewalk  meetings  are  their  own 
reward . 

The  heartfelt  question  of  a  tired  mother  out  wheeling  her  infant  on 
a  hot  summer  night,  "Does  my_  vote  really  count  that  much?"   proves  the 
worth  of  the  democratic  ideal.  Proof  that  we  are  cutting  new  trails 
comes  from  the  woman  who  runs  the  neighborhood  stationery  shop:   "Do 
come  again.  Vve've  never  had  anything  like  it  in  the  neighborhood 
before.  We  need  that  kind  of  talk."  Even  the  youngest  are  briefly 
touched:   "Mother,  what  is  the  lady  saying?"   "She  says  we  ought  to 
vote  for  the  best  man  no  matter  what  party  he  belongs  to.   She's  right, 
too." 

Here  is  the  democracy  V.alt  Whitman  would  have  loved.  Rank  and  file, 
rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  even  potential  thief — but  citizens  all 
in  the  land  of  the  free.  Here  is  fertile  soil.  Street  speaking  is 
worth  the  effort. 

Our  purpose  in  using  this  particular  technique  is  fourfold: 

1.  fte  materially  widen  our  public  in  proportion  as  we  seek  them  out  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  asked  to  answer  questions,  fill  speaking  engagements,  provide 
literature,  etc. 

2.  lie   reach  people  who  are  either  uncrgc-nis.ed  or  who  don't  belong  to  the  organi- 
zations that  ordinarily  invite  our  speakers  or  use  our  literature  and  in- 
formation facilities.  Among  other  things: 

a.  The  number  of  men  who  stay  from  beginning  to  end  of  our  meetings  and 
linger  to  ask  questions  and  argue  moot  points  is  indeed  gratifying. 
"That  little  lady  has  her  facts,"  is  a  frequent  comment  from  our 
masculine  listeners. 

b.  By  choosing  corners  ordinarily  used  by  groups  dispensing  propaganda 
we  reach  people  who  habitually  receive  but  one  point  of  view  on  civic 
matters. 

3.  We  borrow  some  of  the  color  and  drama  of  party  campaigns  and  thus  make  good 
citizenship  more  compelling  to  the  .average  man. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WARTIME  SERVICE  UNIT  DIRECTORS 
ON  "OPA"  BROADSIDE 


Most  people  approve  the  idea  of  price  ceilings,  rent  control  and  rationing, 
in  the  hope  that  prices  of  the  things  they  buy  will  not  go  up;  they  criticize 
the  specific  application  of  these  programs  when  they  pinch  or  demand  sacri- 
fices. 

Many  judgments  of  the  whole  program  are  formed  from  individual  experiences 
with  only  one  part  of  it.  Because  the  inconveniences  are  felt  today  while 
the  benefits  will  not  be  seen  fully  until  the  war  is  over,  the  ultimate  goal 
of  curbing  inflation  is  often  lost  sight  of.  There  is  a  tendency  to  focus 
criticism  on  the  administration  of  price  ceilings,  rent  control  and  ration- 
ing, and  to  make  a  whipping  boy  of  OPA. 

This  broadside  attempts  to  explain  OPA  in  terms  of  the  job  it  has  to  do.  It 
does  not  answer  specific  criticisms,  but  tries  to  get  behind  the  specific  to 
the  fundamental  causes  of  complaint. 

The  two  major  points  to  be  emphasized  are  the  size  of  the  job  and  the  purpose 
of  the  program. 

If  OPA' s  appropriation  and  staff  seem  large,  look  at  your  local 
War  price  and  Rationing  Board,  and  multiply  its  job  and  staff  by 
the  number  of  local  boards  in  the  country. 

If  you  hear  more  about  OPA  in  Washington  than  you  do  of  your  local 
board,  stop  before  you  cry  "Bureaucracy"  and  remember  that  policies 
and  regulations  which  make  headlines  come  from  Washington.  Your 
local  board's  job  is  to  administer  and  enforce  them. 

If  you  think  you  are  being  asked  to  give  up  too  much,  try  to  imagine 
an  inflation  even  worse  than  the  famous  one  in  Germany  after  the 
last  war,  and  think  what  you  wouxd  have  to  give  up  if  that  happened 
here. 

People  must  raise  their  sights,  and  see  OPA  and  its  job  as  a  whole — more  than 
the  way  it  affects  them  individually  or  their  own  community. 
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726  Jackson  Place  V  4 

Washington,  D.  C. 

September  194-2 

ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIALS 
FOR  USE  IN  STREET  CORNER  SPEECHES 

Any  good  politician  can  make  a  voting  record  that  will  appeal  to  his  par- 
ticular  constituency.  That  voting  record  doesn't  necessarily  show  his  real  atti- 
tudes on  questions."  In  one  state,  it  is  a  veil  knovm  fact  that  a  senior  senator 
who  had  a  very  important  position  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  quite  likely 
to  vote  the  way  he  thought  would  be  popular  in  his  state,  but  he  was  known  to  have 
remarked  "'..'hy  are  you  worried  about  my  vote?  I  had  five  other  senators  vote  the 
other  way." 

You  have  to  know  your  man  as  vol!  as  the  record. 


The  Congressman  who  tries  only  to  reflect  his  constituents'  points  of  vie- 
finds  himself  in  a  tough  spot.  The  Gallup  Poll  will  tell  him  the  spread  of 
opinion  on  a  given  subject  at  a  given  moment.  It  doesn't  tall  him  how  quickly 
those  opinions  are  likely  to  change  and  therefore  what  they  are  likely  to  be 
by  the  time  he  has  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  bill.  One  representative  who 
normally  votes  his  own  convictions  said  that  he  was  not  sure  in  his  own  raind  of 
the  right  way  to  vote  on  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
laughingly  remarked  that  he  couldn't  get  help  from  back  home  either;  that  all 
the  persons  who  contributed  to  his  campaign  './ere  against  the  proposal  and  most  of 
those  who  voted  for  him  were  for  it. 


Excerpt  from  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

"Mr.  President,  I  was  saying  something  about  States  obtaining  money.  Senators 
may  be  very  proud  of  milking  the  Federal  cow.  To  put  it  another  way,  going  back 

to  Mother  Goose: 

Little  Jack  Horner 

Sat  in  the  corner 

Sating  a  Christmas  pie; 

He  put  in  his  thumb,  and  pulled  out  a  plum, 

And' said,  'TThat  a  good  boy  am  I.' 

"I  am  afraid  we  have  done  too  much  of  that  in  Congress.  Re  go  home  with  our 
plums,  and  tell  what  great  men  re  are.  One  of  my  dearest  friends  in  the  Senate 
is  row  a  candidate  in  the  primary.   I  shall  not  mention  hie  name.  I  hope  I  do  not 
violate  any  of  the  proprieties.  I  am  very  much  amused  at  the  situation.  He  has 
l;:en  most  ardent  in  obtaining  appropriations  for  his  State.  He  has  fought  many 
battles  for  the  farmers  e,nd  the  a. A. A. 

a       "The  other  day  his  opponent  published  an  attack  on  him  in  a  State  publication 
^    which  bis  opponent  happens  to  control.  The  title  of  the  attack  was  'The  High  Cost 
of  -   Senator.'  lie  said,  'Senator  So-and-So  has  obtained  only  £20,000,000  fron  the 
6..A.A.  for  tie  State  of  .  Re  were  entitled  to  0 100, 000, 000. ' 
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Purpo.  e  of  Congressional  interview : 

To  impress  the  senator  or  Representative  with  the  fact  that  he  has  some 
constituents  who  understand  the  magnitude  of  tiie  problems  the  next  Con- 
gress faces  and  y.ho  expect  him  to  meet  them  as  a  national  representative, 
not  as  a  proponent  of  any  special  interest  or  political  group.  To  give 
him  all  the  encouragement  possible  to  do  a  good  job. 

Lunges tea  points  for  discussion: 

Winning  the  l.ar 

borne  of  the  toughest  decisions  the  next  Congress  will  have  to  make  deal 
v.ith  economic  problems.  The  Kinds  of  decisions  it  makes  on  taxation,  on  farm 
prices,  on  administration  of  economic  controls,  will  determine  whether  or  not 
v. e  manage  to  avoid  a  runaway  inflation  that  can  wreck  the  economic  structure 
of  the  United  States  ana  so  disrupt  war  pcoauction  that  it  would  jeopardise 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

The  controls  that  have  to  be  established  to  prevent  inflation  are  pain- 
ful. Just  as  it  is  difficult  for  people  to  accept  painful  treatment  in  order 
to  prevent  illness,  especially  when  the  symptoms  of  the  illness  may  be  rather 
exciting  and  pleasant,  so  it  is  hard  for  us  to  accept  Lhe  hardships  of  infla- 
tion control. 

Inflation  controls  inevitably  mean  expansion  of  government  personnel; 
they  mean  regimentation  of  all  of  us;  they  mean  red-tape.  These  are  evils; 
but  in  comparison  to  complete  breakdown  of  our  economic  system  they  are  much 
the  lesser  evil.  If  we  are  successful  in  preventing  a  runaway  inflation  we 
can  gradually  get  ria  of  many  of  these  controls  when  the  c^use  of  the  trouble — 
the  war — is  finally  over. 

Taxation  The  League's  point  of  view  on  taxation  remains  the  same:   the 
war  should  be  paid  for  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  out  of 
current  earnings  through  taxation.  To  help  prevent  inflation  by  preventing 
tne  spending  of  money,  income  taxes  should  be  collected  at  the  source;   de- 
ducted from  income  before  it  is  received.  This  method  will  also  help  the  per- 
son of  small  or  medium  income  meet  the  burden  of  the  taxes.  Some  form  of  forced 
savings  is  probably  necessary  if  current  spending  power  is  to  be  recused. 

The  £25  thousand  limit  on  earned  income  after  taxation  is  likely  to  be 
brought  up  as  a  red  herring — either  by  a  man  who  favors  it  or  by  one  who  op- 
poses it.  Regardless  of  the  individual's  reaction  to  this  proposal,  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  basic  fact  that  there  will  be  some  $15  billion 
of  money  to  spend  in  excess  of  goods  on  which  to  spend  it.  The  Treasury  must 
get  this  in  some  way. 
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Am  I  An  Isolationist? 

FIRST,  cheek  your  opinion  "yes"  or  "no."    THEN,  turn  the  page  and 
grade  yourself. 


1.  We  are  fighting  this  war  for  only  one  reason-because       YES         NO 
Japan  attacked  us. 

2.  The  British  got  us  into  this  war  and  now  we'll  have  to       YES         NO 
pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  again. 

3.  Our  own  best  interests  will  be  served  by  helping  other       YES         NO 
nations    develop    their    resources   and    improve    their 

standard  of  living. 

4.  The  only  way  to  insure  peace  is  to  keep  our  armed  forces       YES         NO 
up  to  wartime  strength  from  now  on. 

5.  Our  policy  of  making  agreements  with  other  countries       YES         NO 
for  the  mutual  reduction  of  tariffs  should  be  continued 

to  give  assurance  now  of  our  willingness  to  help  solve 
international  economic  problems. 

6.  In  furnishing  our  allies  with  war  supplies,  we  should       YES         NO 
keep  the  best  for  our  own  use. 

7.  After  the  war  when  we  are  the  most  powerful  nation  on       YES         NO 
earth  politically  and  economically,  we  must  make  the 

whole  world  understand  that  our  will  is  law. 

8.  We  are  carrying  "friendliness"  too  far  when  we  allow       YES         NO 
other  countries  to  sell  goods  in  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  our  own. 

9.  The  United  States  must  cooperate  with  other  nations  to       YES         NO 
police  the  world. 

10.  We  are  fighting  for  our  way  of  life  against  the  Axis       YES         NO 
"new  order." 
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Isolationism  Again? 
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U.  S.  nationalism,  1943  model  of  isolationism,  grows  with  every  gain  made  on  the  military  front. 

Just  as  in  1919  a  demand  developed  to  pull  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  return  to  "normalcy," 
so  now  the  same  tide  of  reaction  is  setting  in.  It  shows  itself  through  those  who  give  Up  service  to  the 
idea  of  a  world  free  from  war,  but  who  promote  efforts  to  bring  about  a  United  States  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  Such  nationalist-isolationist  spirit  can  defeat  any  attempt 
to  solve  international  problems  through  mutual  concessions  and  agreements. 

If  we  are  to  escape  this  fate  we  must  beware  of  Congressmen  speaking  soft  words  about  America's 
responsibility  after  the  war  while  at  the  same  time  condemning  every  step  toward  international  good 
feeling 


Beware  the  Congressman: 

Who  seems  willing  to  promote  a  better  feeling  with  other  nations  but  supports  the  kind 
of  trade  policy  that  is  bound  to  make  enemies. 

He  Also  Says 


He  Says 

We  might  concede  that  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
maXe  it  advisable  that  we  do  everything  we  can  to 
promote  a  better  feeling  of  friendship  with  other 
countries. 


Why  should  we  surrender  any  portion  of  the 
American  market  to  foreigners?  The  mere  sug- 
gestion of  it  surpasses  understanding. 


Who  seems  to  favor  an  insured  peace  after  this  war  but  would  rely  on  a  tremendous  United 
States  army  and  navy — a  course  that  would  invite  another  armament  race  and  another  war. 


He  Says 

No  one  can  find  fault  with  the  desire  to  end 
throughout  the  world  all  strife,  all  war. 


He  Also  Says 

Let  us  follow  the  practical  course  of  makjng  our- 
selves so  strong  that  no  enemy — no  combination 
of  enemies — will  dare  interfere  with  our  national 
policies. 


Who  seems  willing  to  see  the  United  States  join  a  world  peace  movement  as  a  kindly 
gesture  but  still  fails,  as  did  the  isolationists  before  Pearl  Harbor,  to  see  that  cooper> 
ation  is  "an  essential  protection  of  United  States  interests. 


He  Says 

We  should  be  willing  to  join  in  a  world  peace 
movement  which  would  contribute  to  the  preven- 
tion of  future  wars  and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 


He  Also  Says 

The  first  and  foremost  part  of  any  post-war  pro- 
gram is  the  protection  of  America,  her  interests, 
and  her  own  defenses. 

(oveh) 
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^  Lend-Lease  Makes  Good   **ifri 

Lend-lease  helped  the  United  States  before  Pearl  Harbor 

Thanks  to  the  impetus  lend-lease  gave  to  production  of  war  supplies  we  were  not  caught 
flat-footed  when  war  came. 

Plants  and  shipyards  were  already  humming  and  expanding  after  nine  months  of  lend-lease 
activity.    Our  capacity  to  produce  was  much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Lend-lease  helps  the  United  States  carry  war  to  all  fronts 

Russians  have  attacked  the  enemy  in  American-built  planes. 

Chinese  have  struck  at  Japanese-occupied  territory  in  American  fighter  planes. 

Britains  have  smashed  at  Rommel's  forces  in  General  Sherman  tanks. 

Indian  factories  have  turned  steel  into  shells  with  American  tools. 

Lend-lease  gives  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  takes  from  it 

Britain  rushed  anti-aircraft  guns  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  sent  barrage  balloons  to  guard 
the  California  coast  when  the  Japs  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Two-thirds  of  the  warships  and  transports  used  in  our  North  African  landings  were 
furnished  by  Britain — 160  British  Spitfires,  100  miles  of  portable  airfield  runways,  130 
reconnaissance  boats,  over  a  half  million  anti-tank  mines  and  grenades. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  facing  serious  food  shortages  in  order  to  feed  American 
troops. 

Australia  has  supplied:  New  Zealand  has  supplied: 
26  million  pounds  of  meat  16  million  pounds  of  meat 

20  million  pounds  of  potatoes  1%  million  dozen  eggs 

25  million  pounds  of  fruit  2  million  pounds  of  butter 

$y2  million  quarts  of  milk  3  million  pounds  of  sugar 

Britain  has  turned  over  16  hotels  to  the  United  States  for  Army  Headquarters  Staffs — 
hotels  fully  equipped,  heated  and  staffed.  Our  troops  are  housed  in  barracks  heated  five 
degrees  above  the  temperature  permitted  to  the  English  troops. 

Our  troops  in  India,  Egypt,  the  Middle  East,  North  Africa,  Iceland,  and  the  Fiji  Islands 
are  receiving  supplies  from  our  allies.  Great  Britain  is  furnishing  food,  fuel,  medical 
supplies  and  millions  of  blankets  and  socks;  is  providing  our  troops  with  transportation, 
housing,  hospitals,  air  fields,  repair  depots,  etc. 

Lend-lease  money  is  spent  in  the  United  States 

Much  lend-lease  money  has  gone  to  American  farmers,  laborers,  and  businessmen,  who 
have  produced  the  food,  the  planes,  the  tanks,  and  other  supplies. 

$550  million  of  lend-lease  money  has  been  spent  to  build  and  expand  American  plants — 
Ford  tank  and  aircraft  engine  factories  at  Willow  Run,  Dearborn  and  Highland  Park, 
the  Chrysler  tank  arsenal,  the  Boeing,  Douglas,  Bell  Aircraft,  various  shipyards. 
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Congress  Turns  to  Patronage 

A   bad  beginning 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  patronage  was  better  organized  and  more  wide- 
spread than  it  has  been  in  any  recent  years. 

Then  came  reform 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  set  up  new  and  better  procedures. 
A  council  for  personnel  administration  was  created  to  foster  sound  personnel  methods. 
The  Ramspeck  Act  to  put  all  government  personnel  within  the  civil  service  system  was  passed. 
A  board  of  legal  examiners  was  established  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  recruit  lawyers. 
Now  comes  reaction 

Public  criticism  of  the  administration  of  war  agencies  makes  Congressmen  want  "the  game  as 
well  as  the  name."  They  claim  that  the  public  blames  them,  not  the  President,  for  poor 
appointments  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  (They  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
approved  Leon  Henderson  as  Price  Administrator— the  person  they  blame  for  most  of  their 
troubles.) 

The  conservative  Congress  wants  to  control  the  New  Deal  Administration  by  dictating  who 
shall  be  employed  to  carry  out  the  broad  grants  of  power  in  war  legislation. 

What  Patronage  Does 

To  the  parties 

Patronage  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  performing  the  true  function  of  parties:  presentation  to  the 
people  of  principles  and  policies  for  which  the  party  stands.    It  makes  parties  job  brokers. 

To  administration 

Patronage  makes  jobs  depend  on  political  preference,  not  on  ability.  Able  people  may  be  chosen 
but  their  tenure  depends  more  upon  keeping  in  political  favor  than  on  doing  a  good  job. 
Patronage  takes  control  over  personnel  away  from  the  head  of  an  agency  and  gives  it  to  others- 
Congressmen,  governors,  and  official  patronage  dispensers.  It  makes  discipline  difficult.  It 
spreads  responsibility  so  widely  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  government  business  gets  done  at  all. 
Patronage  is  a  means  of  creating  an  artificial  sense  of  well  being  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  departments.  A  good  job  granted  to  the  right  constituent  of  a  discontented 
Congressman  may  swing  him  back  into  line.  Having  appointing  power  makes  the  Congressman 
feel  more  a  part  of  the  Executive  branch  and  inclined  to  be  less  critical. 

To  legislation 

Patronage,  not  his  record  on  legislation,  keeps  many  a  Congressman  in  office.  His  ability  to  get 
jobs  for  people  makes  many  think  he  has  great  influence  and  helps  him  build  up  a  machine  that 
whips  in  the  votes  on  election  day.  He  devotes  his  time  to  patronage,  not  to  legislation.  His  real 
job  suffers,  and  so  does  the  public. 

To  the  public 

Patronage  makes  the  public  believe  that  politics  is  rotten;  that  things  get  done  only  through 
political  pull;  that  able  people  who  don't  play  politics  cannot  get  government  jobs;  that  any 
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TRADE  AGREEMENTS     */« 

Key  To  Postwar  Policy 


The  icorld  icatches  with  us  to  see  ichat  Congress  does  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Crippling  amendments  will  defeat  the  program. 

What  Is  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  ? 

It  is  an  attempt  to  break  down  artificial  barriers  to  world  trade — a  method  of  bargaining  with 
other  countries  to  reduce  barriers  against  us,  in  return  for  our  lowering  excessively  high  tariffs. 

In  the  Act,  first  passed  in  1934,  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  reduce  individual  tariff 
rates  within  certain  specified  limits.  It  directed  him  to  consult  with  government  departments 
having  to  do  with  American  industry  and  agriculture  after  giving  interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 


Opposition  Will  Seek  Amendments 

Opposition  to  the  trade  agreements  program  comes  from  those  who  traditionally  support  the 
high  protective  tariff  idea,  and  from  those  who  want  the  U.  S.  to  shut  itself  up  within  its 
own  boundaries  when  the  war  is  over.  The  opponents  are  not  likely  at  this  time  to  risk  public 
disapproval  or  the  international  repercussions  that  would  result  from  throwing  the  Act  out,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  disavow  its  purpose.    They  are  more  likely  to  work  for  limiting  amendments. 


Amendments  Which  Would  Make  Extension  a  Hollow  Victory  Are: 

Amendments  requiring  agreements,  to  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  or  by  a  majority  of 
both  Houses,  or  to  lie  before  Congress  for  a  specified  period,  during  which  time  Congress  could  veto  them 
by  concurrent  resolutions. 

Such  amendments  would  open  agreements  to  the  threat  of  the  same  kind  of 
special  interest  log-rolling  that  has  always  characterized  Congressional  tariff 
making,  and  hamper  negotiations  with  other  countries  because  the  possibility 
of  a  Congressional  veto  would  always  be  in  the  background.  No  bargain  made 
by  the  Executive  could  be  final. 

Congress  fixes  tariff  rates  but  only  the  Executive  can  negotiate  with  foreign 
countries.  If  the  Executive  is  to  do  the  bargaining  he  must  have  bargaining 
power.  Congress  gave  it  to  him  when  it  passed  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  in 
1934,  when  it  renewed  it  in  1937  and  again  in  1940. 
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Proposed  cuts  in  price  ceilings  on  butter,  coffee,  meat,  call  for  Govern- 
ment payments  to  processors  of  the  difference  between  old  and  new 
prices.  But  opposition  to  subsidies  is  strong. 

Will  congress  permit  such  payments  when  present  funds  are  gone? 


Farmers  fear  subsidies  threaten  their  independence 

Government  has  boosted  farmers'  income  by  various  means  since  1930,  when  farm  prices 
dropped  sharply. 

Now  farmers  see  in  rising  prices  a  chance  for  a  return  to  profits  without  Government  help. 
Therefore,  many  do  not  favor  price  controls.  They  see  permanent  Government  inter- 
ference if  subsidies  must  accompany  rising  as  well  as  falling  prices. 

Some  business  groups  side  with  farmers.  They  see  in  food  subsidies  an  entering  wedge  for 
broader  and  more  lasting  Government  control  over  business. 

Subsidies — An  old  story  in  U.  S.  development 

As  early  as  the  1830's  the  Government  made  land  grants  and  purchased  stock  to  encourage 
extension  of  the  canal  system.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  it  promoted  railroad 
building  by  land  grants  and  direct  subsidy.  The  silver  industry  has  received  Government 
help,  from  time  to  time,  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Industry  has  long  received  subsidies 
in  the  form  of  tariffs. 

Main  uses  of  subsidies  to  farmers  since  1930  have  been  to  guarantee  adequate  prices,  to 
conserve  the  soil,  to  improve  working  conditions  in  the  sugar  industry. 

Farmers  have  not  objected  to  these  post-depression  subsidies.  Only  this  year  they  urged 
renewed  appropriations  for  soil  conservation  and  parity  payments. 

Subsidies — A  new  story  in  keeping  prices  down 

We  need  to  halt  rising  prices  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  food  production. 

In  wartime  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  source  of  essential  food  supply.  Some  way  must 
be  found  to  meet  higher  costs,  if  producers  and  processors  are  to  stay  in  business. 

This  means  either  ceilings  must  be  pushed  up  or  subsidies  will  have  to  be  paid.  To  up 
prices  is  easier,  temporarily  more  popular  with  farmers.  But  this  paves  the  way  for  run- 
away inflation. 

Even  subsidies  are  inflationary 

Subsidy  payments  limited  to  those  who  need  an  increased  price  to  stay  in  business  would 
be  least  inflationary.  There  is  no  need  for  those  who  can  still  make  a  fair  profit  under  the 
price  ceiling  to  add  to  their  profits  by  receiving  Government  help. 

Payments  to  all  regardless  of  differences  in  their  costs  would  be  most  inflationary.  Even 
such  a  broad  subsidy  would  probably  be  less  inflationary  than  meeting  the  situation  through 
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Prelude  to   Postwar  Planning 


We  must  soon  decide  what  course  the  United  States  is  going  to  follow  in  world 
affairs. 

We  cannot  escape  responsibility  by  picking  a  plan  from  the  grab  bag  and  expecting 
it  to  run  by  itself  like  a  self-winding  clock. 

Nor  can  we  again  make  keeping  out  of  war  our  only  goal.    Experience  has  proved" 
that  when  conditions  in  the  world  threaten  our  national  security  we  end  up  in  war. 

American  Foreign  Policy:   A  Look  at  tke  Record 

EARLY  POLICY 

Security  against  aggression  and  promotion  of  the  national  well-being  were  the  earliest  aims 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Means  of  carrying  it  out  varied  according  to  the  immediate  situations 
which  had  to  be  met. 

NO  ENTANGLING  ALLIANCES  was  the  policy  best  suited  to  serve  the  interests 
of  a  young  and  weak  nation.  Yet  Washington  made  a  temporary  alliance  with  France 
when  it  was  needed,  and  Jefferson  recognized  that  if  the  French  should  get  Louisiana 
our  security  would  require  us  to  "marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  nation." 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  was  an  attempt  to  strengthen  national  security  by  keep- 
ing Europe  and  Russia  from  coming  further  into  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  we 
knew  we  had  to  depend  upon  England  to  enforce  the  policy,  so  before  announcing 
it,  we  had  an  understanding  with  England.  We  continued  to  rely  heavily  on  the 
British  Navy  for  our  protection  throughout  the  19th  Century. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS  was  a  cornerstone  of  foreign  policy  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  history.  Trade  with  other  countries  was  vital  to  American  development. 
The  freedom  of  the  seas  doctrine  was  necessary  to  its  protection.  We  fought  wars  to 
defend  the  policy. 

RECENT  POLICY 

During  the  last  20  years  we  have  had  no  positive  foreign  policy.  We  have  followed  a  nega- 
tive "keep  out  of  war"  and  "mind  your  own  business"  attitude  which  neither  guaranteed  our 
security  nor  promoted  our  national  interests.  We  passed  neutrality  laws  giving  up  our  rights 
as  a  neutral  and  accepted  partial  disarmament  without  taking  other  positive  measures  to 
increase  our  security. 

New  Statement  of  Foreign  Policy  Needed 

BEFORE  we  can  decide  on  the  best  methods  of  carrying  out  our  foreign  policy,  we  must  decide 
what  we  want  to  accomplish.  Any  foreign  policy  should  be  designed  to  obtain  security 
against  aggression  and  to  promote  the  national  well-being. 
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Whose  Foreign  Policy?   %k 

The  way  England,  or  Russia,  or  China  or  any  other  nation  gets  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  important  to  that  nation  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world — and  that  includes  us. 

What  they  do  separately  or  in  alliance  with  each  other  will  affect  what  the  United  States 
must  do  or  wants  to  do.  It  will  influence  our  foreign  policy.  It  will  narrow  our  own 
margin  of  choice. 

Who  is  going  to  make  U.  S.  foreign  policy? 

If  other  nations  are  doubtful  what  part  we  are  going  to  play  in  the  world  after  the  war, 
they  will  be  forced  to  make  their  plans  without  knowing  what  to  expect  of  us.  This  means 
that  they  will  have  to  make  different  kinds  of  choices  than  they  otherwise  might,  and  the 
chance  to  get  the  kind  of  world  we  need  will  have  passed.  We  won't  have  much  choice 
left.    We  will  have  to  cut  our  pattern  according  to  the  kind  of  world  others  have  made. 

Whose  foreign  policy  is  that— ours  or  theirs? 

Why  not  cooperate? 

If  we  cannot  avoid  living  with  the  rest  of  the  world — and  we  have  to  live  in  it — why  not 
cooperate?  The  best  chance  we  have  of  being  able  to  lead  our  own  lives  as  we  want  to 
here  is  to  use  our  influence  to  get  other  nations  to  help  make  possible  the  kind  of  world 
we  and  they  need.    Use  our  influence  before  the  die  is  cast. 


What  price  cooperation? 

Not  very  high  compared  to  the  cost  of  not  cooperating. 
Part  of  the  price  will  be: 


And  it  is  paid  in  different  coin. 


Cooperating  with  other  nations  in  regard  to:  the  use  of  military  force  to  stop 
aggression,  international  justice,  currency  stability,  laws  governing  the  use  of 
the  air,  world  agricultural  policies,  trade  barriers  and  other  matters  some  of  which 
in  the  past  we  dealt  with  as  though  they  were  purely  domestic  questions. 

Giving  more  attention  to  foreign  policy.  Diplomats  and  consuls  (now  numbering 
nearly  800)  as  well  as  U.  S.  members  of  international  commissions  will  carry  great 
responsibility  for  safeguarding  our  interests  as  well  as  for  making  a  success  of 
international  cooperation.  They  must  be  chosen  for  outstanding  ability.  Our  own 
national  government,  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive,  will  also  have  to  give 
more  attention  to  foreign  policy,  be  more  aware  of  its  importance  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 

The  United  States  must  decide  whether  or  not  to  pay  the  price.  We  must  count  the  cost 
of  not  cooperating  as  well  as  the  cost  of  cooperating.  Whatever  choice  we  make  has  an 
important  bearing  on  our  future  security  from  wars,  the  number  of  men  we  shall  have  to 
keep  under  arms,  the  taxes  we  shall  have  to  pay,  the  opportunity  for  profitable  trade  with 
other  nations,  our  jobs,  wages,  etc. 


We  can  try  to  mold  our  own  destiny  or  let  it  be  molded  for  us  by  others,  but  we 
cannot  escape  it. 
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PAT  ANSWERS  TO  PAT  ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 


ARGUMENT:  If  v;e  do  away  with  tariffs,  cheap  foreign  goods  will  flood  our  markets. 

ANSYtER:    No  one  proposes  to  knock  out  all  tariffs.  Free  trade  is  not  the  issue. 
Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  no  tariff  may  be  lowered  more  than  50$ 
of  the  1930  level — the  highest  in  U.  S.  history. 

ARGUMENT:   The  .American  standard  of  living  cannot  be  upheld  unless  we  guarantee 
the  home  market  to  American  producers. 

iJlK.ER:    This  is  basically  an  argument  against  free  trade  and  not  against  the 
reciprocal  trade  program.   Even  our  highest  tariff  has  never  guaran- 
teed the  home  market  to  American  producers.  To  attempt  to  do  so  would 
mean  giving  up  export  trade,  reducing  the  sales  of  the  export  indus- 
tries and  farmers',  thus  causing  unemployment,  reducing  the  home  market 
and  making  everybody  suffer. 

ARGUMENT:   High  tariff  and  free  enterprise  go  together. 

ANSWER:    On  the  contrary,  high  tariff  fosters  monopoly  and  tends  eventually 
toward  government  regimentation  of  production. 

ARGUMENT:  Prosperity  depends  on  high  tariffs.  Remember  how  prosperous  we  were 
back  in  the  good  old  days  of  high  tariffs? 

ANSWER:    We  have  been  prosperous  at  times  despite  high  tariffs.  V.'e  were  not 
prosperous  in  1932  two  years  after  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act. 

ARGUMENT:   Foreign  trade  is  only  10$  of  total  business  activity.  Why  worry  about 
that? 

ANSWER:    Because  in  terms  of  American  prosperity  10$  is  not  a  measure  of  the 

importance  of  foreign  trade.  For  many  of  our  agricultural  end  indus- 
trial producers  the  percentage  runs  as  high  as  50$  or  more  of  their 
total  output.  Their  prosperity  affects  the  country's  prosperity. 

ARGUMENT:  7:e  can  produce  almost  anything  we  need.  V.hy  allow  ourselves  to  be 
dependent  on  foreign  sources? 

i-.NST.'.'ER:    "Almost"  covers  :i  good  deal.   Today  wo  ere  bringing  in  many  things  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  globe  by  ships  end  plane — materials  which  we 
cannot  produce  at  all  or  only  in  insufficient  quantities. 

ARGUMENT:  Why  not  concentrate  on  getting  the  things  we  need  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  let  the  rest,  go? 

jiNSWER:    If  we  do,  then  we  must  nlan  our  production  and  trade  accordingly. 
This  means  increased  government  control  over  production. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

At  the  tine  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in  1935  it  was  considered  an  ex- 
periment and  confined  to  a  somewhat  limited  area;  that  experience  to  provide  a 
foundation  on  which  ao  build  future  developments.   In  1939 > the  Act  .as  amended 
to  broaden  the  coverage.  Emphasis  on  economic  protection  of  the  family  as  a 
unit  replaced  the  earlier  emphasis  on  protection  for  the  individual  "..age  earner. 

Hew  two  proposals  have  been  made  looking  toward  an  extension  of  the  social 
security  program:  The  recommendations  of  the  Social  Security  Board  would  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  present  program;  those  of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  would  broaden  the  objectives  as  well.   The  following  are  general  questions 
covering  both  proposals: 

1)  To  what  extent  are  the  two  proposals  aimed  at  meeting  wartime  situa- 
tions and  to  what  extent  are  they  long-range  proposals?  Discriminate 
between  the  two. 

2)  Th^re  pre  two  main  methods  of  dealing  with  social  security:  insurance 
and  assistance.  Consider  who  carrier;  the  burden  in  each;  To  what  ex- 
tent should  each  be  developed? 

3)  To  what  extent  do  we  wish  government  to  guarantee  the  security  and 
welfare  of  its  citizens?  The  right  to  recreation,  leisure,  advanced 
education  as  '..ell? 

A)  To  what  extent  should  national  government  take  over  the  present  re- 
sponsibilities of.  the  states?  Should  the  expanded  program  be  concen- 
trated in  the  national  government? 

5)  To  "horn  does  social  security  always  apply;  i.e.  what  groups  is  it 
meant  to  help? 

6)  To  what  extent  is  a  government  program  of  social  security  necessary  to 
maintain  full  employment?  Could  it  go  so  far  that  it  might  hamper 
plans  of  industry  to  reach  full  employment? 

7)  ire  the  structure  of  our  government  and  our  political  procedures  adapt- 
ed to  such  a  vast  government  program? 

3)  To  v/hat  extent  must  the  national  income  determine  the  scope  of  the 
social  security  program? 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

The  present  Social  Security  Act  provides  against  the  following  economic  hazards: 

Ola  A^e  and  Death 

1)  Insurance.  Insurance  payments,  federally  administered  through  the 
Social  Security  Board,  -re  aide  to  65-year  old  workers 
who  retire.  Additional  payments  go  to  Kivcs  (over  65)  and  dependent  chil- 
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PROPOSED  CHANGES  II!  THE  oOCI^L  SECURITY  PiiOGRLL 
UHDER  THE  ./AGEER-LURRuY  BILL 


Integration  of  All  Public  Social  Insurances  under  a  Unified  Eational  oocial 
Insurance  System 

A  National  bystem  of  Public  Employment  Offices 

To  establish  contacts  between  employers  and  prospective  employees,  and  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  all  information  on  employment  opportunities  and 
available  workers. 


Extension  of  Existing  Insurances 

Unemployment  Compensation  Insurance 

Nationalized 

Coverage  increased,  agricultural  &nd  domestic  workers,  employees  of 
non-profit  institutions,  self-employed  individuals  excluded. 

Benefits  to  dependents  as  well  as  wage  earners 

Benefits  to  extend  26  weeks;  52  weeks  if  fund  is  adequate,  Social  Security 
Board  may  require  attendance  at  a  training  course  c s  condition  for  receiv- 
ing benefits  beyond  26  weeks . 

Members  of  armed  forces  given  "wage  credit"  for  period  in  service. 
Eligible  for  benefits  immediately  upon  return  from  service. 

Ineligibility:   for  failure  to  accept  "suitable"  work;  for  unemployment 
due  to  strike. 

Old  i>j;e   and  burvivors '  Insurance  and  Decth  Payments 


Primary  insurance  benefits  increased.  .'..10  minimum  increased  to  .20 
minimum  for  single  person,  ,30  minimum  for  married  couple.  Laximum 
increased  from  [.85  to  ,120  per  month. 

Coverage  increased.  Agricultural  and  domestic  workers,  employees  of  non- 
profit institutions;  self-employed  individuals.   Employees  of  state  or 
local  governments  may  be  covered  under  voluntary  compacts  between  Social 
Security  Eoard  and  the  government  unit. 

Lembers  of  armed  forces  given  "wage  credit"  for  period  in  service. 

wives'  insurance  benefits  and  widows'  retirement  benefits  payable  at  60 
instead  of  65.  '.Tife  of  retired  earner  receives  wife's  benefit  before 
35  if  she  has  a  child  cf  her  husband's  in  her  care. 

lidow  receives  lump  sum  death  payment  whether  or  not  she  is  entitled  to 
any  other  insurance  payment  under  this  system. 
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I. 
Some  Questions  to  be  Considered  on  Federal  Aid  to  Education 

1.  The  core  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  possibility  of  federal  aid  for 
education  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  control  which  must  accompany  it. 

2.  Should  specific  areas  for  help  be  named  in  the  bills?  Should  permanent 
assistance  be  given  to  just  the  ten  or  twelve  states  who  need  it  most  or 
must  it  be  extended  to  all  states  in  order  to  mobilize  sufficient  Con- 
gressional support  to  pass  the  bill?   (A  different  slant  on  the  problem— 
would  blanket  assistance  to  every  state  on  a  basis  of  its  population  five 
to  twenty  years  of  age  as  provided  in  the  Thomas-Hill  Bill  really  result 
in  the  equitable  treatment  of  one  state  in  relation  to  another?) 

3.  Is  it  desirable  that  we  erect  a  superstructure  of  federal  aid  and  control 
in  areas  where  U.S.  funds  are  not  actually  needed? 

4.  The  federal  aid  authorized  by  the  Thomas -Kill  Bill  would  constitute  only 
7/o  of  the  entire  cost  of  education,  but  would  the  states'  influence  and 
control  be  in  proportion  to  the  93$  of  the  cost  which  still  rests  in  their 
hands?  Greater  amounts  of  federal  aid  would  probably  follovr  such  an  initial 
appropriation. 

5.  Should  states  be  encouraged  to  reorganize  their  tax  and  school  systems, 
before  federal  aid  is  given? 

II. 

Arguments  Based  on  Thomas-Hill  Bill 
Pro 

The  scope  or  local  and  state  initiative  would  be  broadened  as  financial  limita- 
tions were  lifted.  Result  would  be  wider  variety  of  educational  opportunity. 

It  would  encourage  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  within  the  states. 

Administrative  standards  in  the  states  would  be  improved. 

It  might  eliminate  federally  subsidized  schools,  such  as  the  defense  training 
schools . 

The  educational  system  in  rs n;   areas  is  in  need  of  immediate  aid. 

The  country  as  a  whole  would  benefit  if  more  of  its  citizens  were  better 
educated. 

Cob 


Would  strengthen  the  move  toward  centralization  of  government. 

Help  of  the  Federal  Government  might  tend  to  atrophy  local  initiative  and 
responsibility  because  it  would  be  '"easy  money"  from  a  remote  authority. 
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Your  Next  Congress 
Must  Act  on  These  Issues 


When  you  vote  on  November  7th  you  will  be  electing  Con- 
gressmen who  will  have  to  answer  the  following  questions. 
Check  the  answers  you  want  them  to  give. 

1.  How  do  you  think  we  can  best  keep  peace  in  the  world? 

□  a)  By  relying  on  our  own  strength? 

□  b)  By  joining  some  kind  of  union  of  nations  which  has  power  to  act  promptly  against 

an  aggressor? 

□  c)  By  joining  a  union  of  nations  which  would  have  to  refer  back  to  member  nations 

before  taking  action? 


2.  In  which  of  the  following  ways  do  you  think  American  workers  can  be  most 
sure  of  steady  work? 

Q     a)  By  selling  American  goods  to  other  countries  without  buying  foreign  goods?  (High 
tariffs) 

Q    b)  By  selling  to  and  buying  from  other  countries?    (Low  tariffs  or  reciprocal  trade 
agreements) 

□     c)  By  selling  American  goods  at  home  only? 


3.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  jobs  for  everyone  after  the  war  if 

□  a)  Private  business  has  no  regulation  by  Government? 

□  b)  Government  controls  industry? 

□  c)  Private  business  and  Government  share  the  planning  for  postwar  jobs? 

4.  How  do  you  think  the  cost  of  living  can  best  be  kept  from  going  up? 

□  a)  By  Government  price  control  during  the  war  only? 

b)  By  Government  price  control  as  long  as  goods  are  scarce,  during  and  after  the  war? 


DOES  IT  MATTER  WHAT  EACH  VOTER  DOES  ON  ELECTION  DAY? 
DID  IT  MATTER  WHAT  EACH  SOLDIER  DID  ON  D-DAY? 
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Congress  will  probably  extend  the  Price  Control  Act  before 
it  expires  on  June  30,  but  may  limit  OPA's  power  so  much 
that  prices  will  NOT  be  controlled. 

Prices  Have  Been  Kept  Down 

The  record  proves  that  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  OPA  has  kept  prices  under  control. 
OPA's  road  has  been  rough  and  mistakes  have  been  made,  but  OPA  can  stand  on  its  record. 
Compare  the  record  on  price  control  now  and  during  World  War  I.  The  cost  of  living  in 
the  first  54  months  of  this  war  has  risen  less  than  half  as  much  as  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  the  last  war.     For  the  past  11  months  living  costs  have  remained  almost  stable. 

This  Is  No  Time  to  Weaken  Controls 

Many  groups  are  saying  that  they  want  price  controls  kept,  while  at  the  same  time  pressing 
to  have  controls  taken  off  at  this  point  or  relaxed  at  that.  Each  group  wants  changes  made 
in  its  favor.  Separately  these  look  innocent  enough.  Together  they  may  spell  the  doom  of 
price  control.  Gradual  relaxing  of  controls  may  be  possible  by  OPA  as  conditions  change, 
but  such  decisions  need  to  be  made  at  the  moment  and  not  legislated  far  in  advance. 

The  danger  of  inflation  will  not  be  over  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1918  controls  were  dropped 
almost  as  soon  as  the  war  ended  just  when  everybody  wanted  to  buy  goods  which  were  still 
scarce,  and  at  least  40%  of  the  total  inflation  came  in  this  postwar  period.  The  result  was 
the  depression  in  1920-21. 

Watch  for  Pressures  to  Defeat  Control  by: 

SPECIFIC  INCREASES  on  certain  products,  or  removing  controls  altogether 
on  such  things  as  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

REQUIRING  AN  INCREASE  IN  PRICES  to  offset  every  increase  in  cost  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  over-all  profits  of  the  industry. 

WEAKENING  ENFORCEMENT  by  doing  away  with  the  special  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  and  letting  protests  against  regulations  be  taken  into  the  regular 
courts;  by  having  fewer  enforcement  officers,  and  by  further  limitations  on 
OPA's  authority  to  use  standards  and  quality  in  setting  prices. 

FORBIDDING  PRICE  CONTROL  ON  LUXURIES  with  the  result  that  these 
high  profit  industries  will  have  an  unfair  advantage  in  competing  for  scarce  labor 
and  materials. 

DROPPING  SUBSIDIES  which  would  result  in  an  immediate  6%  increase  in 
food  costs. 

SPLITTING  UP  OPA  and  distributing  price  control  among  other  agencies — 
food  prices  to  the  War  Food  Administrator,  oil  prices  to  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator, etc.  Such  agencies,  responsible  for  production,  are  more  likely  to 
favor  price  increases  than  price  controls.  Without  a  single  agency  in  control  of 
the  whole  price  structure  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  line  can  be  held. 

Election  Year  Adds  to  Difficulties 

In  an  election  year  there  is  always  temptation  for  Congressmen  to  avoid  making  unpopular 
moves  and  to  offer  as  much  as  possible  to  all  people.  With  special  interests  pressing  for 
an  easing  of  controls  and  an  indifferent  public  shrugging  its  shoulders  a  Congressman's  lot 
will  not  be  easy. 

Many  people  have  come  to  take  the  benefits  of  price  control  so  much  for  granted  that  they 
no  longer  are  aware  of  the  dangers  of  inflation. 

Unless  the  public  demands  renewal  of  the  Price  Control  Act  without  crippling  amend- 
ments, prices  may  shoot  skyward. 
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Your  Next  Congress 
Must  Act  on  These  Issues 

When  you  vote  on  November  7th  you  will  be  electing  Con- 
gressmen who  will  have  to  answer  the  following  questions. 
Check  the  answers  you  want  them  to  give. 


1.  Do  you  think  we  have  a  better  chance  to  keep  the  peace 

□  a)  If  we  join  some  kind  of  union  of  nations? 

□  b)  If  we  rely  only  on  our  own  strength? 

2.  Do  you  think  any  nation  which  starts  a  war  anywhere  should  be  dealt  with 

□  a)  By  the  country  attacked? 

PI     b)  By  the  joint  use  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world,  acting  whenever  a  union  of 
nations  finds  it  necessary? 

3.  In  which  of  the  following  ways  do  you  think  American  workers  can  be  most 
sure  of  steady  work? 

□  a)  By  selling  American  goods  to  other  countries  without  buying  foreign  goods?   (High 

tariffs) 

□  b)  By  selling  to  and  buying  from  other  countries?     (Low  tariffs  or  reciprocal  trade 

agreements) 

[~]     c)  By  selling  American  goods  at  home  only? 

4.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  jobs  for  everyone  after  the  war  if 

□  a)  Private  business  has  no  regulation  by  Government? 

□  b)  Government  controls  industry? 

r~]     c)  Private  business  and  Government  share  the  planning  for  postwar  jobs? 

5.  How  do  you  think  the  cost  of  living  can  best  be  kept  from  going  up? 

n     a)  By  Government  price  control  during  the  war  only? 

PI     b)  By  Government  price  control  as  long  as  goods  are  scarce,  during  and  after  the  war? 


DOES  IT  MATTER  WHAT  EACH  VOTER  DOES  ON  ELECTION  DAY? 
DID  IT  MATTER  WHAT  EACH  SOLDIER  DID  ON   D-DAY? 
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To  Candidates  for  U.  S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Because  the  general  attitude  of  a  Member  of  Congress  toward  certain  broad  questions  will  influence 
his  decision  on  specific  measures,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  is  asking  each  candidate  to  indicate 
his  own  attitude  on  centralization  of  government;  his  function  as  a  Member  of  Congress;  respective 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress  and  the  President;  respective  responsibilities  of  government  and  private 
enterprise  for  employment;  and  toward  foreign  policy  problems.  The  broad  problems  are  stated 
below,  with  a  number  of  possible  points  of  view  toward  them.  Will  you  check  the  point  of  view 
that  most  nearly  coincides  with  your  own? 

I.  Centralization  of  Government.  There  has  always  been  controversy  over  the  respective  functions  of  the 
national  and  state  governments.  In  the  last  half  century  the  trend  toward  centralization  has  become  more 
apparent,  beginning  with  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  and  prevention  of  unfair  trade  practices 
and  later  with  the  participation  of  the  national  government  in  social  welfare  activities.  Check  below  the 
statement  that  most  nearly  expresses  your  point  of  view  on  the  criterion  for  judging  where  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  national  and  state  governments  lie. 

—  The  national  government  has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  states  and  should  be  stripped  of  many  of 
the  functions  it  now  performs. 

—  The  national  government  should  have  primarily  a  financing  responsibility  leaving  administration 
and  enforcement  to  the  states. 

—  The  national  government  should  have  primary  responsibility  for  handling  those  problems  which  are 
national  in  scope,  with  or  without  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  states  or  local  communities. 

—  The  national  government  should  take  on  primary  responsibility  for  the  government  of  the  country, 
the  states  becoming  its  administrative  agents. 

IT.  Function  of  Members  of  Congress.  There  are  a  number  of  different  points  of  view  among  Congressmen 
regarding  their  functions  as  representatives.  Such  a  point  of  view  may  influence  a  representative's  vote 
on  many  issues,  particularly  economic  issues.  Check  the  statement  below  that  most  nearly  expresses  your 
own  opinion  of  what  the  dominant  considerations  should  be. 

—  A  Congressman's  chief  function  is  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  individuals  or  groups  who 
supported  him  in  his  campaign  and  were  largely  responsible  for  his  election. 

—  A  Congressman's  chief  function  is  to  be  a  delegate  of  the  people  of  his  district  to  Washington, 
looking  after  their  personal  interests  and  following  their  advice  on  national  legislative  issues. 

—  A  Congressman's  chief  function  is  national  legislation.  He  should  use  his  knowledge  of  the  people 
in  his  own  district  (state)  in  arriving  at  decisions  on  public  issues,  but  exercise  his  own  best  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  best  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
helping  his  constituents  understand  public  issues. 


III.  Congress  and  the  President.  Under  our  system  of  separation  of  powers,  the  Constitution  does  not  give  the 
Congress  exclusive  power  in  the  field  of  legislation,  nor  the  President  exclusive  power  in  the  field  of  ad- 
ministration or  foreign  policy.  The  separation  of  powers,  with  overlapping  responsibility,  leads  to  diffi- 
culties. Check  the  statement  below  which  most  nearly  expresses  your  point  of  view  as  to  what  the  relation- 
ship between  the  President  and  the  Congress  should  be. 

—  Since  more  and  more  rule  or  law-making  power  resides  in  the  Executive  branch,  the  Congress  should 
have  more  to  say  about  administration  of  these  delegated  powers,  such  as  participating  to  a  larger 
extent  in  the  making  of  appointments,-  using  the  appropriating  power  to  influence  administrative 
policies  of  the  Executive  agencies,  creating  more  agencies  responsible  to  the  Congress  instead  of  to 
the  President. 

—  Economic  and  social  problems  are  so  complex  that  the  Congress  cannot  have  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  which  to  make  policy.  The  Congress  should  only  ratify  or  veto  policies  proposed  by  the 
President. 

—  The  Congress  should  determine  basic  policy,  but  not  necessarily  always  initiate  it.  Legislation  should 
be  clear  in  its  delegation  of  authority,  but  not  so  detailed  that  it  is  not  flexible  enough  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  meet  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
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DISCUSS IOH  OUTLINE 
FOR  A  SINGLE  DISCUSSION  ON  DUMBARTON  OAKS 


In  a  single  meeting  it  will  be  impossible  to  discuss  more  than  the  very  general 
principles  involved  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  for  a  United  Nations 
organization.  The  purpose  of  the  discussion  should  be  to  inform,  to  create  en- 
thusiasm and  to  lead  to  action.  Do  not  let  your  discussion  bog  down  in  details 
of  the  Proposals,  You  need  not  adhere  rigidly  to  the  outline.  If  the  discussion 
leads  naturally  into  some  other  important  phase  of  the  subject  not  included  in  the 
outline,  let  the  group  decide  where  it  wants  to  explore.  Let  the  group  itself  set 
the  pace  and  try  to  meet  their  needs  as  it  becomes  evident  how  well  informed  they 
are  and  in  what  phase  of  the  subject  they  are  interested.  Suggest  another  meeting 
if  interest  is  keen»  A  review  of  "Let's  Have  A  Discussion,"  published  by  the 
National  League  of  //omen  Voters,  10^,  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  for  the  leader. 


1)  Can  the  United  States  do  anything  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  a  Third  World 
War? 

2)  Do  we  have  a  better  chance  of  building  a  peaceful  world  within  the  framework 
of  an  international  organization  than  we  would  on  our  own? 

What  international  organization  has  been  proposed?   (United  Nations  Assembly 
brings  nations  together.) 

3)  What  kinds  of  problems  can  only  be  solved  by  international  action? 

Do  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  provide  satisfactorily  for  their  solution? 
(Economic  and  Social  Council) 

4)  How  can  international  disputes  be  settled  peacefully?   (Conciliation  or 
Vforld  Court)  Are  provisions  for  settling  disputes  peaceably  provided  by  the 
Proposals? 

5)  How  can  an  aggressor  nation  be  stopped?  Does  the  United  Nations  Organization 
make  provision  for  stopping  wars?  (Security  Council) 

6)  Does  it  matter  what  you  think  about  the  United  Nations? 

7)  How  can  you  make  your  opinions  count? 

8)  What  can  you  as  an  individual  do  right  now  in  the  campaign  for  American 
membership? 
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For  use  in  speeches,  either  verbatim  or  as  suggestive  ideas 

"I  wish  I  could  burn  this  into  your  minds  and  memories — and  that  is  that  tue 
human  race,  this  hour,  this  day,  this  year,  is  confronted  by  the  gravest  crisis 
in  all  its  experience,  and  that  we,  who  are  here  on  the  scene  of  action  at  this 
critical  time,  nave  the  responsibility  of  saying  whicn  way  the  world  is  going 
for  fifty  years  to  come." 

...Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull 

"Shall  we  so  fear  entanglements  with  other  nations  and  consequent  subservience 
of  our  politics  to  theirs,  that  we  shall  in  turn  become  slaves  to  events  we 
shall  have  refused  to  help  shape  before  they  become  critical." 

...Ivy  Lee,  the  late  publicist 

"All  men  desire  peace,  but  very  few  desire  those  things  that  make  for  peace." 

...Thomas  A.  Kempis 

"If  they  want  peace,  nations  should  avoid  the  pinpricks  that  precede  the  cannon 
shots." 

...Napoleon 

"Civilization  means  rules  and  promises  which  are  kept.  It  requires  not  only  the 
conquest  of  the  material  environment,  but  the  discipline  and  tne  standards  with 
which  to  judge  the  value  of  acts  and  thoughts  and  passions,  Without  such  disci- 
pline and  standards,  victories  over  the  forces  of  nature  may  be  more  disastrous 
than  defeats.  We  now  know  that  a  people  can  be  heir  to  all  the  techniques  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  ages  and  still  behave  pathologically,  like  hordes  of  vicious 
and  sadistic  children." 

. ..Herbert  Agar 

"Today  the  v.orld  is  so  fluid  that  it  seems  like  clay  in  our  hands,  to  be  shaped 
to  our  nearts  desire.  There  may  be  no  new  opportunities  for  pioneering  in  terms 
of  new  lands  to  explore,  new  resources  to  discover,  although  the  airplanes  may 
change  even  that  situation.  But  there  are  infinite  possibilities  for  pioneering 
in  tne  field  of  human  relations." 

...Vera  L&cheles  Lean 

"History  is  made  by  those  who  make  up  their  minds;  provided  they  exist  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  provided  they  act  promptly,  resolutely  and  unitedly,  and  provided 
they  select  the  most  improved  instruments." 

...Ralph  Barton  Perry 

The  world  should  be  governed  by  "a  reign  of  law,  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind," 

. ,  .'froodrcw  Wilson 
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Will  the  people  who  come  to  your  meeting  go  away  better  informed,  better  able  and 
more  anxious  to  take  a  share  of  responsibility  for  world  peace?  Have  you  planned 
your  meeting  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  people  who  will  be  there?  Only  if  you  have, 
are  you  justified  in  asking  for  the  time  and  attention  of  a  busy  world.  Good 
meetings,  productive  gatherings,  don't  just  happen.  They  have  to  be  arranged,  or- 
ganized to  the  last  detail,  including  conscientious  telephoning  of  a  prosp<9ctiTe 
audience  beforehand. 

The  first  thing  you  must  decide  is  what  kind  of  a  meeting  you  need,  Whom  do  you 
want  to  reach?  The  mother  of  small  children  can't  leave  her  family  at  six  or 
seven  for  a  dinner  meeting  at  a  hotel.  The  factory  worker  can't  pay  the  price  of 
a  dinner.  But  the  mother  can  go  next  door  to  a  neighborhood  discussion  group  after 
the  baby's  asleep.  And  the  factory  worker  has  an  hour  after  work  or  in  the  early 
evening,  either  neai.'  his  job  or  near  his  home. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OP  YOUR  MEETING? 

Do  you  want  those  who  come  to  it  to  carry  away  with  then  a  sens©  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  doing  something  about  the  United  Nations?  Then  they  must  reoeive 
enough  information  to  equip  them  for  the  kind  of  job  they  have  the  time  and 
capacity  to  do.  Do  you  want  the  participants  in  your  meeting  to  organize  and  lead 
discussion  groups?  Then  they  must  know  more  facts,  more  about  the  arguments  and 
illustrative  materials,  than  if  you  are  asking  them  only  to  distribute  broadsides 
or  sell  "The  Story  of  Dumbarton  Oaks."  Do  you  want  the  participants  to  spread  the 
United  Nations  by  personal  conversations  with  the  butcher,  fellow  bu's  passengers, 
their  neighbors  and  friends?  Do  you  want  them  to  write  letters  to  the  State 
Department  or  Senate?  Then  you  must. plan  the  meeting  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
individual  action  and  see  that  there  is  enough  general  information  on  which  to 
base  it.  Unless  you  know  where  your  meeting  is  aimed,  it  will  not  accomplish  its 
purpose. 

WHAT  KIND  OP  A  MEETING  IS  BEST? 

Discussion  meetings  are  better  than  speaker  meetings  for  getting  action  from  the 
participants.  Discussion  encourages  thought;  and  when  people  feel  they  have  con- 
tributed to  an  idea,  they  are  much  more  anxious  to  see  that  the  idea  is  carried 
out  than  if  they  have  simply  sat  on  the  receiving  end  of  somebody  else's  thoughts. 
But  there  may  be  certain  times  when  you  feel  that  you  must  have  a  mass  meeting. 
You  may  need  the  publioity  it  will  give;  you  may  want  to  get  information  across 
quickly  to  large  numbers  of  people;  you  may  value  the  sense  of  unity  and  urgeney  a 
large  meeting  inspires.  If  carefully  planned,  however,  you  can  make  even  a 
speaker  meeting  stimulate  individual  action.  There  are  certain  basic  rules  for 
every   kind  of  meeting,  and  in  addition  there  are  tested  and  tried  ways  of  turning 
discussion  or  a  speech  into  action.  Every  time  you  plan  a  meeting, 

CHECK  OVER  THE  RULES. 

1)  Start  on  time,  no  matter  how  many  people  are  present, 

2)  Finish  on  time.  More  people  will  go  to  a  meeting  when  they  know  they  can 
count  on  a  definite  time  for  adjournment . 

3)  Make  an  outline  of  every  point  you  want  made  at  the  meeting  and  see  that  they 
are  made.  In  a  discussion  group  ask  questions  to  bring  out  all  the  issues.  On 
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Speech  by 
Mrs.  Marion  A.  Cheek 

at  the 

Sixteenth  Convention 

Chicago,  Illinois 

April  25-28,  1944 

The  four  days  that  we  have  together  now  are  infinitely  precious.  Every  minute  of 
them  is  precious  because  it  means  that  we  can  say  face  to  face  and  one  to  another 
the  kinds  of  things  that  we  can  never  say  and  reply  to  on  the  instant  reply  plan 
by  mail. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  may  have  in  your  consciences  challenged  your  right  to  come 
here  on  crowded  trains  when  the  government  is  reouesting  us  not  to  travel.  Some 
of  you  may  have  been  actually  challenged  by  other  people  as  to  what  right  you  had 
to  travel  to  a  convention  in  times  like  these.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a 
metallurgist  in  Washington,  doing  important  things  about  getting  metals  that  we 
can't  get  in  our  own  country,  said  to  me,  "Our  scientific  society  has  agreed  that 
they  will  not  meet  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  yet  you  go  and  hold  a  national 
convention." 

I  reminded  him  that  all  of  those  societies,  as  all  of  us  know  who  ever  attended 
them,  have  programs  where  they  just  read  papers  to  an  empty  room  while  you  get 
outside  with  your  friends  and  say  "hello"  and  ask  about  their  families  and  enjoy 
yourself.  He  said  that  that  was  true,  knowledge  could  be  conveyed  by  the  printed 
page.  They  could  exchange  the  latest  scientific  knowledge,  one  with  another, 
through  having  it  printed  in  magazines  and  sent  to  them.  As  for  the  fraternal  and 
pleasurable  thing,  that  could  wait  until  the  war  was  over. 

The  two  excuses  for  bringing  a  national  convention  together  was  your  conception 
that  there  was  a  job  that  was  really  important  at  the  moment,  that  could  not  wait; 
and  it  was  a  job  which  required  that  people  act  nationally  and  involves  constant 
consultation,  one  with  another,  about  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  that  task.  So 
I  think  every  one  of  us  here  in  this  working  convention,  to  which  no  visitors  are 
being  allowed,  feels  that  we  have  a  genuine  justification  for  meeting  because  we 
think  there  is  a  job  to  be  done. 

Now  I  know  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  war  has  affected  every  individual  in  this 
room  one  way  or  another,  some  of  us  pretty  deeply,  by  way  of  dislocation  and  grief. 
And  certainly  the  chapter  of  our  grief  is  not  yet  over.  We  do  not  know  how  soon 
that  is  going  to  be  so.  And  yet  by  all  of  us,  when  there  is  a  conclusion  to  the 
war  itself,  there  is  going  to  be  only  one  thing  gained  when  we  win,  and  that  is 
the  opportunity  to  see  if  a  democratic  government  in  this  country  can  go  on,  only 
the  opportunity  to  see  that  it  can  go  on.  There  is  no  guarantee.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  there  won't  be  a  repetition  of  the  war  itself  before  very  long 
unless  we  find  the  political  wisdom  to  avoid  it. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  truism  to  point  out  that  man  as  a  scientific  animal  is  superb. 
Certainly  in  the  last  150  years  we  know  that.  Every  one  of  us  knows  that.  We  are 
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i'.'e  ere  '-'inning  a  total  isr  because  we  heve  achieved  mobilization  of  all  our 
resources  -  of  material,  of  finance,  of  human  skill  -.no  iabor,  cf  faith  in  the 
ends  for  which  we  fight.   Peace  can  be  achieved  only  by  an  cruelly  complete 
mobilization  of  these  seme  resources  in  every  community  in  the  land. 

Eech  local  Board,  in  considering  the  part  its  Leegue  must  pl&y  In  the  campaign 
for  nationwide  acceptance  of  the  United  Nc tions  Organisation  should  be  satisfied 

with  no  less  than  THIS  uO:.L: 

Fvery  citizen  in  the  community  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  tn  inter- 
national organization. 

is   many  citizens  as  possible  prepared  and  ezger   to  participate,  with  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  do  so  effectively,  in  the  campaign  to  win  full  i-merictn 
support  of  the  best  attainable  United  Nations  Organisation. 

In  planning  its  oart  in  the  campaign  a  local  Boerd  my   well  give  thought  to 
these  factors  tnd  work  out  considered  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

I.  Since  individuals  rill  ultimately  decide  this  issue,  we  should  reach  most 
of  them  as  individuals  - 

1.  By  constant  and  widespread  use  of  perron-to-person  approach. 

The  goal  of  ell  our  work  is  to  get  other  peoole,  as  individuals, 
to  act  in  the  public  interest.  Therefore  the  ultimate  test  of 
our  effectiveness  as  a  League  is  our  willingness  to  seize 
every  opportunity  -  in  casual  conversation,  in  correspondence, 
at  social  rra therings  -  to  discuss  these  issues. 

2.  By  extensive  distribution  of  Leegue  publications; 

League  broadsides  c<n  be  distributed  by  the  thousands;  "The 
Story  of  Dunberton  Oaks"  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
person  in  town  I* 

a.  You  use  enough  outlets  (stores,  churches,  newspaper 
offices,  banks,  libraries,  hospitals-,  railway  stations, 
post  offices,  factories,  schools,  hotels,  restaurants, 
bus  terminals,  dentists'  and  doctors'  offices,  public 
meeting?.  )• 

b.  They  are  attractively  displayed  (in  oublic  places,  store 
windows,  at  meeting:-;). 

c.  Person:  1  salesmanship  and  good  promotion  methods  a  re  used 

People  must  see  the  publications,  heiV   the:n  described 
and  praised,  knov,  how  they  can  be  used. 

3.  By  organizing  discussion  groups  in  many  different  neighborhoods. 

lr.     By  well-planned  publicity. 

Good  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  local  paner. 
Human  interest  stories  of  discussion  groups. 
Photographs  of  good  displays,  dramatic  events,  etc. 
Spot  interviews  of  public  attitudes. 

5.   By  skillful  use  of  visual  aids  (window  displays,  posters,  etc.). 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ^EIZIilG  OUK  "SECOND  Ch:  NCE" 

At  your  emergency  Board  meeting  to  consider  how  best  your  League  can  take  its 
part  in  the  "full  study  and  discussion"  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  propos-ls,  you  will 
probably  went  to  consider  plans  for  increasing  the  number  of  discussion  groups  in 
your  community. 

'.lost  local  Leagues  have  already  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  large  scale  discussion 
urogram,  following  the  distribution  of  LET'S  HaVE  h   DISCUSSION  (National  League 
publication,  10£).)and  the  discussion  outlines  for  MEMORiiflDA.  Some  stttes  hsve 
appointed  State  Discussion  Chairmen,  who  have  organized  one  or  two-day  sessions 
in  various  parts  of  their  states  to  train  discussion  leaders  from  the  local 
Leagues.  A  great  many  local  Leagues  have  appointed  Discussion  Chairmen,  Kho  have 
in  turn  appointed  committees  to  help  organize  discussion  groups  all  over  their 
towns.  Some  Leagues  this  Fell  have  put  on  a  get-out- the-vote  campaign  on  a  ward 
and  precinct  basis,  and  are  planning  to  use  the  personnel  of  that  campaign  to 
organize  discussion  groups  in  every  block. 

Discussion  Is  a  Springboard 

In  all  the  groups  newly  organized,  LET'S  HAVE  A  DISCUSSION  hcs  been  found  inval- 
uable for  the  leader,  be  she  inexperienced  or  v.ell-versed  in  the  techniques  of 
leading  discussions.  Some  Leagues  hcve  trained  -several  dozen  discussion  leaders 
with  LET'S  HAVE  A  DISCUSSION,  and  one  League  in  a  very  small  community  has 
organized  6  new  discussion  groups  in  a  month,  increasing  its  number  of  paid  mem-^ 
bers  from  27  to  154  over  the  summer.  We  are  getting  so  many  reports  of  a  terrifi-: 
upsurge  in  activity  all  over  the  country,  that  we  feel  it  augurs  well  for  this 
biggest  campaign  in  the  history  of  the  League. 

There  is  no  doubting  that  discussion  groups  are  springboards  to  activity.  When 
citizens  have  talked  together  for  a  couple  of  hours  about  an  important  issue  like 
an  international  organization,  when  they  have  seen  the  difficulties  involved  in 
getting  sporoval  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  when  they  have  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  their  opinions  matter  to  their  elected  representatives  and  vdll  influ- 
ence their  votes,  they  will  be  anxious  to  talk  with  others.  After  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion with  different  points  of  view  represented,  people  tend  to  feel  familiar 
enough  with  a  subject  to  trlk  about  it  widely,  on  the  street  car  on  the  way  to 
work,  or  over  the  back  fence  hanging  out  the  clothes. 

Discussion,  the  Foundation  of  Democracy 

Discussion  was  the  keystone  of  the  early  government  of  this  country.  In  small 
villages  the  business  of  the  community  was  carried  on  through  the  town  meeting. 
Every  inhabitant  of  the  town  took  part  in  the  corner  store  discussion  of  the 
affairs  of  government.  As  our  country  has  grov<n  in  size,  poDulation  and  com- 
plexity, fewer  people  participate  in  their  government  even  so  slightly  as  to 
discuss  its  problems,  tie   are  now  facing  an  issue  which  will  affect  the  lives 
of  ewry  American.  We  must  encourage  the  oarticipation  of  every  American  in  the 
discussion  and  solution  of  the  nroblems  involved.  There  -ore  untold  millions  of 
people  whose  only  experience  with  the  United  Nations  oroposal  has  come  through 
mass  media,  the  radio  and  press,  into  a  preoccupied  family  grouo.  These 
millions  of  people  muct  take  part  in  the  decisions  their  country  must  make;  the 
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6o   that  you  may  have  something  in  hand  with  which  to  work  immediately,  the  staff 
of  the  National  office  has  worked  out  the  following  questions  and  answers  to 
accompany  the  State  Department  release  containing  the  proposal  for  an  inter 
national  security  organization.  A  full-fledged  memorandum  on  the  United  Nations 
Proposal  which  came  out  of  the  Conference  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  will  be  published 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  National  Board,  in  mid-November,  when  the  stand  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  tias  been  made  complete. 

Of  the  following  questions,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  has  answered  "IBS" I  to 
seven  questions.  It  is  cur  job  to  see  that  more  and  more  individual  citizens 
come  to  answer  them  in  the  same  strong  affirmative.  It  is  our  further  job  to 
arrive  at  the  wisest  answers  for  the  two  unanswered  questions  indicated  below, 
and  to  help  our  citizens  throughout  the  nation  to  ao  likewise. 

Questions  We  Have  Already  Answered  "YSS". 

1.  Is  it  to  our  national  interest  to  join  with  other  nations  in  a  United  Nations 
organization  to  try  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  v*orid? 

2.  Has  the  work  of  planning  the  United  Nations  organization  proceeded  thus  far 
on  a  sound  and  reasonable  basis? 

3.  Are  there  plans  for  next  steps  v.hich  provide  democratic  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussing and  agreeing  upon  a  plan  with  all  other  "peace-loving"  nations? 

U.     Are  the  basic  outlines  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  sound? 

5.  Dees  the  United  Nations  plan  represent  progress  over  the  League  of  Nations? 

6.  Should  the  United  Nations  be  set  up  nov;  before  the  end  of  the  war? 

7.  Should  the  United  States  agree  to  commit  a  certain  agreed  upon  quota  of  our 
military  forces  to  action  ordered  by  the  council? 

questions  V^e  Have  Yet  To  Answer 

i.  How  can  the  United  States  constitutionally  delegate  to  the  Security  Council 
power  to  call  out  armed  forces? 

2.  What  voting  arrsngen:  mt  for  arriving  at  decisions  of  the  Council  is  to  be 
preferred? 
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'.Thy  Discuss? 

Discussion  gives  an  individual  a  chance  to  say  v/hat  he  thinks,  to  feel  that  he 
"belongs"  to  his  community,  and  that  his  opinion  counts.  This  is  an  important 
step  in  building  up  the  climate  in  which  a  sense  of  citizen  responsibility  for 
government  can  flourish.  To  that  person,  who  feels  that  her  ideas  don't  matter 
the  possibility  of  influencing  others  in  public  discussion  is  realistic  proof  that, 
in  a  democracy,  every  opinion  matters. 

Discussion  has  another  function  in  addition  to  building  up  the  participant's  sense  . 
of  responsibility.  It  tends  to  modify  extreme  and  unwise  points  of  view—in  much 
the  same  way  that  representation  of  minority  groups  in  government  modifies  the 
radical  views  they  may  have  held  before  assuming  public  responsibility. 

Discussion  promotes  mutual  understanding?  it  is  one  important  step  in  the  solving 
of  common  problems.  It  also  brings  out  the  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  and 
opposing  interests,  so  that  the  citizen  is  better  able  to  make  a  decision  when  he 
is  called  upon  for  action. 

Discussion  clarifies,  modifies,  enlightens  and  invigorates. 

Discuss  What? 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  issues  an  ideal  type  of  material  for  promoting  discussio. 
in  "Memorandum."  A  Memo  is  impartial,  full  of  facts,  well  organized.  It  is  a 
simplified  digest  of  available  materials  and  opinions  on  a  governmental  problem  ol 
current  interest. 

Any  discussion  group  snould  have  some  common  subject  matter  or  interest  before 
coming  together.  A  Memorandum  provides  a  background  of  facts  and  sets  forth  the 
various  points  of  view  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Much  fruitless  talking 
beside  the  point  can  be  avoided  if  every  member  of  the  group  has  the  pertinent  Memo 
in  her  possession  at  least  a  week  before  coming  to  the  meeting. 
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A  SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  FOR  A  SPEECH 

ON  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ORGABISATIOH 

A  speech  is  a  work  of  art,  a  series  of  graphic  word  pictures,  to  make  your 
audience  see  in  their  minds'  eye  the  canvass  as  it  appears  to  you.  A  speech 
should  grow  out  of  your  own  experience  or  the  everyday  experiences  of  your 
audience,  varying  with  the  kind  of  audience  and  the  time  at  your  disposal. 
This  outline  is  only  suggestive  of  the  points  which  might  well  be  covered  in  a 
speech  designed  to  stimulate  action  on  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  arrange- 
ment is  up  to  you, 


1)  Where  can  this  nation  find  security? 

From  rocket  bombs,  from  irresponsible  aggressors,  from  the  devastation  of 
total  war?  From  economic  depressions  and  social  unrest?  From  breakdown*  in 
international  trade  and  currencies,  from  upsets  in  the  fair  distribution  of 
the  world's  resources? 

2)  Has  World  War  II  shown  U.  3.  where  our  security  lies? 

Steps  leading  up  to  our  being  drawn  into  the  war— Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  Spain 
the  Shine  land,  Austria,  Sudetenland,  Czechoslovakia.  We  had  no  part  in  any 
of  these  steps;  if  we  had,  could  not  war  have  been  averted? 

3)  Does  the  U.  S.  have  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  this  war? 

U.  S.  refusal  to  take  leadership  in  League  of  Nations.  U.  S.  high  tariffs, 
refusal  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  on  economic  problems. 

4)  What  is  necessary  for  peace?  Have  Dumbarton  oaks  Proposals  provided  it? 

a)  Nations  must  sit  down  together  to  solve  international  problems, 
(General  Assembly  provided  for  this  purpose.) 

b)  Economic  problems  which  lead  to  war  must  be  settled  as  they  arise. 
(Economic  and  Social  Council) 

c)  Means  must  be  provided  for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between 
nations.   (International  Court  of  Justice  and  Security  Council) 

d)  Aggressor  nations  must  be  stopped  quickly  by  force.   (Security  Council 
and  Military  Staff  Committee  directing  armed  forces.) 

5)  It  matters  what  you  think  about  the  United  Nations. 

6)  How  nan  you  make  your  opinions  count?  What  can  you  as  an  individual  do  right 
nw  in  the  campaign  for  American  membership?   (Try  to  provoke  the  audience 
into  discussion  of  5  and  6,  if  chairman  will  allow  it.) 

Hold  un  a  copy  of  THE  STORY  OF  DUMBARTON  OAKS,  and  tell  what  it  is.  Have  a 
supply  with  you,  as  well  as  a  sample  of  TRENDS  and  the  latest  broadsides. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IS  OUR  JOB 

Publicity  is  not  bragging.  It  is  a  way  of  multiplying  the  effectiveness  of  our 
work.  Our  job  in  this  campaign  is  to  show  the  public  how  they  can  act  effectively 
in  their  desire  for  U.  S.  membership  in  the  United  Nations  Organization.  We  can- 
not talk  to  every  person  separately  but  we  can  reach  a  large  percentage  through 
that  ard  other  means.  How  large  a  percentage  depends  upon  the  extent  and  quality 
of  our  publicity.   It  depends  upon  our  relations  with  the  press,  with  radio 
stations,  with  movie  houses,  and  other  mass  media. 

But  good  publicity  is  not  enough.  Vie  meet  the  public  in  a  great  variety  of  addi- 
tional ways ,  Every  time  a  League  speaker  stands  before  an  audience  she  has  an 
opportunity  to  influence  people  in  favor  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  League's 
activities.  Every  distribution  of  broadsides,  every  discussion  group,  every  inter- 
view, every  telephone  call  on  League  business,  adds  up  to  the  community's  im- 
pression of  the  League's  worth,  and  influences  the  community' s 'willingness  to 
follow  the  League's  leadership  on  public  issues. 

When  you  ask  a  citizen  for  financial  support  for  the  League,  you  have  a  chance  to 
make  a  friend  for  the  League  as  well  as  for  the  United  Nations  campaign.  When 
you  ask  a  volunteer  to  work  for  the  League,  you  are  not  asking  a  favor;  you  are 
helping  her  to  play  her  part  in  our  democracy.  In  every  contact,  the  response 
you  get  will  depend  upon  the  care  of  your  Board  in  planning  your  public  relations 
ahead  of  time.  And  the  publicity  you  get  will  depend  upon  the  Board's  planning  of 
your  activities  to  make  then  newsworthy. 

Any  activity  is  newsworthy  if  it's  active  enough.  Public  opinion  is  news,  so  the 
League  is  news  whenever  it  undertakes  to  influence  opinion  on  a  large  scale.  One 
discussion  group  is  news  if  it  leads  to  action,  if  it  reaches  interesting  or 
unusual  conclusions,  or  if  the  persons  there  are  themselves  news.  But  a  dozen 
discussion  groups  are  worth  a  dozen  times  the  space.  And  groups  in  every  single 
neighborhood  in  town  are  worth  a  front  page  two-column  feature  story  with  art. 

In  these  days  of  newsprint  shortages,  dearth  of  reporters  and  no  dearth  at  all  of 
war  news  to  fill  the  pages,  newspapers  are  not  on  the  lookout  for  stories  as  they 
used  to  be.  You  can't  just  produce  news  and  expect  to  see  it  in  print.  You  have 
to  take  it  to  the  paper  yourself,  and  you  have  to  take  it  in  a  form  in  which  it 
can  be  used  without  extensive  re-writing • 

Always  lead  off  with  the  most  important  fact  first,  the  second  in  importance  next, 
and  so  on  so  that  your  story  can  be  cut  from  the  bottom.  Use  names.  Use  quotes. 
Tie  your  activities  in  to  the  big  headline  news.  Always  type  your  story,  double- 
spaced,  with  half  a  page  at  the  top  free  for  the  headline  writer.  Facts  are  only 
news  for  a  few  hours;  they  die  in  a  day.  Meet  your  paper's  deadlines.  Take  time 
to  say  a  few  pleasant  words  to  the  man  who  will  handle  your  copy.  Keet  your  city 
editor  and  ask  his  advice  before  you  start  a  publicity  drive.  Editors,  like 
people,  are  subject  to  flattery. 

Don't  neglect  your  columnists.  They  can  do  you  more  good  with  a  column  devoted  to 
your  idea  than  an  ordinary  news  story.  Take  them  the  kind  of  material  they  can 
use,  "The  Story  of  Dumbarton  Oaks"  to  a  political  commentator,  a  story  on  dis- 
cussion groups  to  a  column  on  the  Woman's  Page,  a  piece  on  the  importance  of 
public  opinion  to  an  editorial  writer,  etc.  And  when  a  columnist  writes  something 
you  like,  don't  forget  to  tell  him  sol 
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The  text  of  a  letter  from  the  Board  to  Secretary  Hull  November  15,  1944  follows: 

"In  response  to  your  request  for  'full  study  and  discussion1  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals,  the  National  Board  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  has  drawn 
up  plans  for  a  nation-wide  drive  to  promote  discussion  by  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  United  States  citizens. 

"The  League's  plan  to  promote  public,  discussion  is  also  prompted  by  the  be- 
lief that  in  the  last  analysis  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  Organization 
will  depend  not  on  the  mechanics,  but  on  the  understanding  and  support  of 
the  peoples  of  the  v.'orld  and  on  their  determination  to  make  it  work. 

"The  League  of  Y;oraen  Voters  favors  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  strong, 
democratic,  international  organization  .for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace 
and  creating  the  conditions  in  which  peace  is  most  likely  to  exist.  To  this 
end  it  endorses  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  as  a  working  basis  for  such  an 
organization.  It  anticipates  that  the  final  charter,  drawn  up  by  represen- 
tatives of  all  peace-loving  nations,  will  expand  and  strengthen  the  initial 
machinery  STiggested  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conference. 

"The  League  of  Women  Voters  recommends  that  the  State  Department  indicate  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  international  process  by  urg- 
ing that  there  be  no  requirement  of  unanimous  vote  in  the  Security  Council, 
and  that  no  nation  be  given  a  veto  power.  It  favors  empowering  our  delegate 
on  the  Security  Council  to  vote  for  the  use  of  military  force  without  refer- 
ence in  each  instance  to  Congress. 

"The  inevitable  differences  between  nations  must  not  divert  the  American 
peoples  from  the  solution  of  our  international  problems,  which  demands  a 
United  Nations  organization." 


A  letter  received  by  Kiss  Strauss  November  27,  1944  from  Mr.  Stettinius  follows: 

"I  have  received  your  letter  of  November  15  stating  that  the  National  Board 
'  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  has  drawn  up  plans  for  a  nation-wide  drive  to 
promote  public  discussion  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals. 

"As  you  so  '/ell  understand,  the  successful  establishment  of  an  international 
security  organization  along  the  broad  lines  proposed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  will 
depend,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  support  of  an  informed  public  opinion. 
The  Department  of  State  earnestly  welcomes  all  steps,  such  as  those  being 
undertaken  by  the  League  of  Yemen  Voters,  to  bring  about  public  understanding 
of  those  proposals." 
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Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  Statement 

The  National  Board  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  endorses  the  principle  of 
equal  economic  opportunity  for  minority  groups  and  recognises  that  it  has  wide- 
spread significance  both  nationally  and  in  our  relations  abroad. 

Though  it  approves  the  objectives  of  a  permanent  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission,  it  believes  it  v/ould  be  unwise  to  support  the  proposed  legislation 
which  would  establish  an  independent  agency  v.ith  mandatory  powers  and  enforce- 
ment penalties.  It  believes  that  such  legislation  would  be  unenforceable  on  a 
country-wide  basis  at  this  time  and  might  cause  repercussions  which  would 
damage  the  cause  of  racial  understanding. 

The  Board  recommends  that  there  be  a  continuation  of  the  type  of  work  done 
by  the  present  F.E.P.C.,  preferably  through  empowering  an  established  govern- 
mental department  rather  than  through  the  creation  of  a  new,  independent  com- 
mission. 

The  Board  believes  that  there  is  need  at  this  time  for  a  widespread  edu- 
cational program  by  the  League  and  other  organizations  interested  in  equalizing 
work  opportunities.  It  recognizes  further  that  an  insufficient  number  of 
Leagues  are  prepared  to  be  effective  in  thia  field.  The  National  League  there- 
fore is  planning  to  issue:  background  materials. 

Meanwhile,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  Federal  Government  contract 
provisions  against  employment  discrimination  arc  establishing  the  principle 
of  equality  of  v;ork  opportunity. 
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DISCUSSION  OUTLINES 
FOR  A  SERIES  OF  FOUR  DISCUSSIONS  ON 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  following  outlines  arc  meant  only  as  suggestions  a     The  discussion  leader  will 
want  to  adapt  thorn  to  the  needs  end  abilities  of  the  group  >  The  group  itself 
should  sec  the  pane  and  der.ide  which  aspects  of  the  subject  it  wishes  to  pursue 
at  length.,  A  review  of  MLft''s  Hare  A  Discussion,"  published  by  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  10/,,  will  prove  valuable  for  the  leader, 

I,  The  United  States  and  the  World 

1)  Can  the  United  States  live  independently  of  other  nations? 

2)  What  kinds  of  problems  cause  wars? 

3)  Was  U.  S.  foreign  policy  in  the  1920's  and  30' s  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II? 

4)  What  kind  of  an  American  foreign  policy  might  help  prevent  World 
War  III? 

5)  What  is  our  best  course  of  action  when  some  other  nation  is  pursuing 
a  foreign  policy  we  don't  like? 

II,  The  Proposed  United  Nations  Organization 

1)  Do  we  have  a  betr.er  chance  of  building  a  peaceful  world  within  the 
framework  of  an  international  organization  than  we  would  on  our  own? 

2)  Was  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  type  of  conference  the  best  way  of  initiating 
the  United  Nations  Organization? 

3)  Are  the  proposals  for  bringing  nations  together  satisfactory?  (Assembly) 

4)  What  kinds  of  problems  can  be  solved  only  by  international  action? 

5)  Do  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  provide  for  their  aolution?   (Economic 
and  Social  Council) 

6)  Now  can  international  disputes  be  settled  peacefully?  Are  provisions 
made  for  peaceful  settlement  by  the  Proposals?   (Conciliation,  World 
Court) 

7)  How  can  an  aggressor  nation  be  stopped?   (Security  Council) 

8)  Can  an  international  organization  help  prevent  the  return  to  power 
politics? 

9)  'Thy  is  it  necessary  for  individuals  to  act  quickly  to  persuade  the 
State  Department  the  public  wants  a  strong  United  Nations  organization? 
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POWER  POLITICS  OR  UNITED  NATIONS? 


What's  behind  these  headlines? 

RUSSIA  DEMANDS  SLICE  OF  POLAND! 
BRITISH  TAKE  SIDES  IN  GREEK  CIVIL  WAR! 
FRANCE  SIGNS  ALLIANCE  WITH  RUSSIA! 

What  do  these  arguments  mean? 

Britain  needs  a  friendly  Greece  on  the  shores  of  her  Mediterranean  lifeline. 
Russia  wants  Polish  territory  as  protection  against  attack. 
France,  weakened  by  occupation,  needs  alliances  with  strong  nations. 
The  United  States  must  have  friendly  nations  near  the  Panama  Canal. 

C  IT  AIL  ADDS  UP  TO  THE  SEARCH  FOR  SECURITY 

Power  politics  and  alliances  have  never  brought  security — 
but  to  date  there  has  been  no  alternative. 


What  Other  Way  Lies  Open? 

If  the  nations  seeking  security  were  united  in  a  strong  international  organi- 
zation, together  they  could  achieve  security. 

Until  our  allies  are  sure  we  mean  to  do  our  part  to  keep  peace  they  will  keep 
on  trying  to  build  security  by  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  alliances 
and  balance-of-power. 

If  we  want  peace  for  the  United  States,  we  must  help  build  security  for 
all  the  world. 


THE  ALTERNATIVE  TO  CHAOS  IS  COOPERATION 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  726  Jackson  Place,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

A  non-partisan  organization  established  in  1920  to  encourage  citizen  participation  in  government. 
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Russia  and  the  San  Francisco  Conference  ?  C\  * 

./-if  '  '^ 

The  rapid  pace  of  recent  events  on  both  the  battle  front  and  the  peace  front  has 
left  many  Americans  in  a  confused  and  excited  state  of  mind,  as  world  events  are 
likely  to  continue  at  this  break-neck  speed  for  some  time,  it  is  important  for  us 
to  make  an  effort  now  to  attain  a  sense  of  balance  in  our  thinking  and  thus  enable 
ourselves  to  keep  events  in  their  proper  proportions.  The  oan  Francisco  Conference 
will  inevitably  be  affected  for  better  or  worse  by  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States.  Most  recently,  Russian  relations  seem  to  nave  raised  public  apprehensions 
oat  of  proportion  to  the  significance  of  the  actual  events. 

FOREIGN  MINISTER  OR  aMBaoSaDORV  The  appointment  of  Ambassador  Gromyko _ instead  of 
Foreign  Minister  Moiotov  as  head  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  at  San  Francisco  has 
caused  much  speculation.  Other  nations  are  expected  to  head  their  delegations  with 
their  foreign  ministers.  Pressures  due  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe  are  prob- 
able reasons  for  Keeping  Mr.  Molotov  at  home.  The  appointment  of  Gromyko  has  been 
interpreted  as  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  government  to  reduce  the  importance 
of  the  Conference.   It  is  entirely  possible  tiiat  the  Russians  do  feel  alarmed  at 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  both  the  American,  public  and  Congress  to  emphasize  the 
creation  of'  a  peace  organization;  while  at  the  same  time  they  under-emphasize  or 
even  oppose  the  creation  of  machinery  for  economic  cooperation.  The  Russians  and 
the  other  United  Nations  have  one  eye  on   San  Francisco,  but  the  other  eye  is  en 
Congress  where  the  Bretton  V.'oods  hearings  are  having  hard  sledding  in  the  House 
Banking  Committee  and  are  in  danger  of  being  reported  out  unfavorably;  meanwhile 
the  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  Decomes  more 
vocal  daily.  These  cooperative  economic  measures  are  the  backbone  of  the  proposed 
collective  security  system  and  until  there  has  been  a  clear  cut  vote  on  them  in 
Congress  it  should  not  occasion  surprise  if  our  Allies  show  a  restrained  enthusiasm 
for  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

Uim   IS  A  NATION  NOT  a  NATION?  Newspaper  ieaks  and  general  mismanagement  in  timing 
and  wording  of  releases  seem  to  be  some  of  the  causes  of  the  storm  created  by  the 
announcement  of  the  Soviet  government's  demand  for  one  vote  each  for  the  White 
Russian  and  Uicranian  Republics  in  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations'  Organization. 
The  wording  of  the  unfortunate  White  House  release  gave  the  impression  that  a  final 
decision  had  been  made  at  falta  to  grant  the  Russian  claim,  and  that  a  counter 
claim  by  the  United  States  for  two  additional  votes  had  already  been  granted.  A 
statement  by  Mr.  otettinlus  helped  to  clarify  the  issue.  The  Soviet  government's 
proposal  is  a  question  for  the  United  Nations'  Conference  to  decide.   If  the 
Russians  do  make  this  proposal  at  oan  Francisco,   tne  united  States  will  support  it. 
Presumably  any  decision  made  by  the  Conference  will  be  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  • 
not  the  states  in  question  are  sufficiently  autonomous  to  qualify  as  sovereign 
states.   In  any  event  it  has  now  been  decided  that  the  United  States  will  not  make^ 
any  counter  claims  for  additional  votes.  Thus  the  original  Dumbarton  Oaks  principal 
of  one  vote  per  nation  in  the  assembly  will  remain  intact  unless  changed  at  San 
Francisco.  This  question  of  representation  for  the  people  of  Ukraine  and  White 
Russia  is  no  doubt  the  forerunner  of  many  such  issues  in  Europe.  The  old  forms  of 
government  are  crumbling  ana  ne?,  forms  and  political  divisions  will  emerge  ftith 
new  peoples  claiming  their  place  in  the  sun. 

TO  SEAT  OR  NOT  TO  SEaT?  The  problem  of  broadening  the  member-ship  of  the  Lublin 
government  as  agreed  at  Zalta,  so  that  it  can  be  represented  at  San  Francisco, 
appears  difficult.  It  is  presumably  not  insoluble.  Certainly  five  years  from  now 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Polish  provisional  government  was  ssated  at  the 
oan  Francisco  Conference  will  be  a  minor  incident  in  the  voluminous  history  of  this 
transition  period.  Our  big  ta*k  now  is  to  keep  our  eye  fixed  on  the  important  ball, 
which  is  the  imperative  need  for  the  nations,  large  and  small,  to  work  together  now 
at  any  cost,  lest  they  perish  together  in  a  none  too  distant  future. 
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WHAT  TO  DO    WITH    ATOMIC    ENERGY? 


In  two  months  it  has  become  a  truism  to  say  that  the  harnessing  of  atomic  energy 
ha3  revolutionized  our  political,  economic  and  social  concepts.  The  incomprehen- 
sible power  which  can  now  be  released  and  directed  defies  description.  One 
hundred  twenty-three  plans  carrying  one  atomic  bomb  each  could  have  achieved  the 
entira  amount  of  destruction  carried  out  by  our  air  forces  during  the  war.  Thi3 
energy  is  of  an  entirely  different  order  of  magnitude  from  anything  we  have  ever 
known.  We  hava  a  new  source  of  power  which  may  one  day  drive  our  trains,  our 
ships,  our  factories,  heat  our  homes  and  propel  our  planes.  The  labor  necessary 
to  run  our  economy  might  be  so  reduced  that  a  higher  standard  of  living  would  be 
possible  for  all  of  us. 

We  have,  too,  a  power  for  destruction  so  great  that  a  highly  industrialized 
nation  could  be  rendered  impotent  in  a  few  days.  The  human  race  will  soon  have 
the  power  to  commit  suicide. 

It  is  obvious  that  unregulated,  uncontrolled  use  of  this  power,  whether  it  be. -to 
displace  coal,  oil,  and  steam,  or  whether  it  be  to  wage  war,  would  mean  disaster. 
In  the  first  instance  our  whole  economic  structure  would  be  torn  apart  at  its 
base;  in  the  second,  civilization  and  probably  the  human  race  would  disappear. 
The  stakes  are  tremendous.  They  are  also  very  personal.  This  is  no  abstract 
matter  of  concern  to  only  a  few  people  "in  the  government!" 

The  responsibility  at  this  moment  rests  upon  the  United  States.  Our  scientists 
first  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  effort  to  harness  atomic  energy. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  problem  divides  it3elf  into  two  parts:  control  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful industrial  use,  and  control  of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons.  The  two  parts 
cannot  be  treated  separately,  however,  since  if  atomic  warfare  is  permitted  there 
will  be  no  domestic  economy  to  worry  about.  Whatever  policy  we  establish  on 
either  phase  must  be  consistent  with  the  other.  There  can  be  no  purely  "domestic" 
policy  regarding  a  secret  of  nature  which  concerns  the  whole  world. 

What  Haa  Been  Done  So  Far? 
1.  President' 3  message  to  Congress 

On  October  3,  President  Truman  asked  the  Congress  to  develop  a  domestic 
policy  for  the  control,  use  and  development  of  atomic  energy  within  the  Unitad 
States.  His  view  i3  that  3uch  a  policy  is  immediately  imperative,  because  only 
when  we  know  what  our  overall  policy  i3  can  we  decide  what  to  do  with  the  immense 
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PLANNING  ORGANIZATION 
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"Organization  for  Research  and  Planning,"  is  s  chapter  from  the  book 
TECHNIQUES  OF  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION,  which  is  an  up-to-the-minute  handbook 
of  widely  agreed  upon  best  principles  end  practice  in  municipal  administration. 

It  is  important  in  using  this  chapter  to  remember  that  it  was  written  for 
those  who  have  professional  knowledge  and  experience  in  municipal  administration. 
Reading  this  paper  will  not  make  "experts"  of  laywomen.  They  will  not  be, 
thereby,  fitted  to  reorganize  the  planning  activities  of  their  town.   Each 
community  has  its  own  unicue  history,  legal  limitations,  and  administrative 
traditions.  These  may  not  be  changed  overnight,  nor  by  any  few  persons. 
Citizens,  councilmen,  and  administrators  must  work  together  to  bring  about 
improvements. 

Those  who  are  better  informed  on   principles  ano  best  practice  in  the  field 
of  municipal  administration  can  not  run  too  far  sherd  of  the  citizens  of  their 
community,  nor  too  far  ahead  of  their  public  officials.  Readiness  to  accept  new 
and  better  ways  of  carrying  on  municipal  government  must  be  built  in  advance 
of  the  adoption  of  new  methods.  The  best  mechanism  if  used  by  those  who  do 
not  understand  or  believe  in  it  is  bound  to  be  ineffective.  High  standards 
inflexibly  imposed,  and  without  widespread  understanding  and  support  can  make 
problems  rather  than  solve  them.   It  is  important  that  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  adapt  the  suggestions  on  planning  administration  to  action  in  their  own 
communities  with  intelligence  and  discretion. 


The  Technioue  of  Municipal  Administration 
International  City  Managers'  Association 
Chapter  8. 

Organization  for  Research  and  Planning 

Weaknesses  of  Present  Organization 

Before  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  are  made,  the  weaknesses  of 
present  organization  need  to  be  summarized,   while  it  is  true  that  organization 
for  research  and  planning  varies  in  form  and  in  usefulness  in  different  cities, 
three  major  weaknesses  exist  in  most,  if  not  all,  American  cities. 

Limited  Concept  of  Research  and  Planning.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  term  "city  planning"  is  commonly  used  in  referring  to  certain  physical 
planning  activities.  The  value  of  such  planning  cannot  be  cuestioned,  and  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  place  of  this  kind  of 
planning  in  city  governments.   It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  growth  of 
"city  planning"  in  the  narrow  sense  has  not  been  paralleled  by  increasing 
attention  to  other  kinds  of  research  and  planning.  Although  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  securing  funds  and  personnel  for  studying  other  city  problems, 
such  progress  has  lagged  behind  the  extension  of  physical  planning  facilities. 
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MERE  TALK 

will  not  keep  democrat  alive! 

Sometimes  it  is  undermined  by 
those  who  praise  it  most. 

Persistent,  informed  action  is 
required. 


As  the  shadow  of  dictatorship  spreads 
over  the  world,  the  safeguarding  of 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people"  becomes 
imperatively  urgent.  Whether  in  peace 
or  war,  America  is  determined  to  main- 
tain liberty  under  the  law. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  citizens  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  government  and 
know  how  to  use  that  knowledge  effec- 
tively. And  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
League's  aim  has  been  to  help  more 
people  to  be  that  kind  of  citizen. 
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The  World  Court 


THIS  pamphlet  is  designed  to  make  pos- 
sible intelligent  discussion  for  study 
groups,  clubs,  high  school  classes,  etc.  The 
chairman  or  the  leader  may  assign  different 
portions  to  individuals  in  the  group.  For 
the  references  given  in  this  pamphlet,  prices, 
where  they  can  be  obtained,  etc.,  will  be 
found  on  the  last  page. 


1.  What  is  the  International  Court? 
Where  is  it?  When  was  it  started? 
The  new  International  Court  was 
established  as  a  permanent  body 
of  eleven  judges  and  four  deputy 
judges  by  a  special  treaty  drawn 
up  at  the  first  assembly  of  the 
League    of    Nations,    in    December, 

1920.  The  judges  were  elected  by 
the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the 
League    of    Nations    in    September, 

1921.  and  they  met  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Hague  on  January  30, 

1922.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Court  are  in  the  Peace  Palace  at 
the  Hague. 
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This  requires 

persistent,  intelligent  work 

on  the  part  of  citizens. 

To  promote  such  action 
has  for  twenty  years  been 
the  purpose  of  the 
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on 


Outlawry  of  War 

Answers  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Levinson 


I.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "Outlawry  of 
War"? 

Ans:  A  general  treaty  abolishing  the  insti- 
tution of  war  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national   controversies;    creating   a    real 
code    of    international    law    based    upon 
equality  and  justice  and  eliminating  the 
many  present  abominable  laws  of  war,  the 
code  primarily,  providing  that  war  between 
nations  shall  be  illegal  and  criminal ;  and 
setting  up  a  real  and  independent  court 
with  inherent  power  to  hear  and  decide 
the  merits  of  all  international  disputes  as 
defined  by  the  code.     It  is  a  topsy-turvy 
world  in  which  wars  of  liberation  like 
our  own  Revolutionary  War,  are  illegal 
and  criminal,  to-wit,  high  treason,  where- 
as wars  of  aggression  and  conquest  are 
perfectly  lawful.     Indeed,  the  legality  of 
international  war  is  the  fatal  defect  in 
the  fabric  of  our  civilization. 

II.  Is  there  any  analogy  in  past  history  or  in 
present  day  institutions ? 

Ans:  The  debates  in  our  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  ;  the  contentions  there  of 
Hamilton,   Madison  and  Ellsworth,  and 
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YOU  CAN  HELP 

WHILE  CONGRESS  DEBATES 


By  explaining  that: 

Changing  the  Neutrality  Act  need  not  get  us  into  war. 

Leaving  the  Neutrality  Act  unchanged  can  not  ensure  our  keeping  out. 

By  showing  that  people  will  understand  wise  and  considered  action. 

Not  by  floods  of  messages  saying  "Vote  yes  (or  no)  and  we  are  lost  I' 
or  "Vote  no  (or  yes)  and  we  are  saved!"     Neither  is  true. 

QUESTIONS  TO  ASK  AND  ANSWER 

Being  neutral — what  does  it  mean?      Not  joining  in  an  existing  war. 

Our  Neutrality  Act,  what  does  it  do?  It  states  some  of  the  policies 
we  shall  follow  as  a  neutral  nation. 

Does  our  Neutrality  Act  assert  our  rights  as  a  neutral  nation  to  trade? 
No,  it  surrenders  some,  chiefly  export  of  arms. 

Why  give  up  these  rights?      To  avoid  possible  "incidents." 

What  are  "incidents"?  Inflammatory  occurrences  such  as  destruc- 
tion of  American  lives;  sinking  of  American  ships;  destruction  of 
American  property;  financial  involvement  with  one  side. 

Might  trade  not  restricted  by  present  Act  cause  incidents?      Certainly. 

Dow  can  we  trade  and  yet  avoid  incidents?  Forbid  American  shipf 
to  enter  danger  areas,  forbid  American  citizens  to  board  belligerent 
ships  or  enter  war  zones,  surrender  ownership  of  goods  being  shipped 
to  belligerent  countries,  withhold  loans  to  foreign  governments. 

Are  all  these  restrictions  called  "cash  and  carry"?  Sometimes.  "Cash 
and  carry"  really  applies  only  to  those  on  selling  and  shipping. 

Would  repeal  of  embargoes  on  arms  and  substituting  restrictions  on 
all  trade  give  us  more  protection  from  incidents  than  the  present  Act? 
Yes. 

Would  such  provisions  help  England  and  France?  Yes.  The  present 
provisions  help  Germany. 

Do  people  believe  it  is  to  our  interest  to  help  England  and  France?   Yes. 

Why?  If  those  countries  win,  the  chances  seem  better  for  carrying 
on  international  affairs  by  law,  not  war. 

Would  the  same  provisions  help  Japan?      Yes. 

Do  people  believe  it  is  to  our  interest  to  help  Japan?      No. 

Should  not  the  proposed  legislation  take  into  account  also  the 
Pacific  situation?  No,  that  is  impossible.  Congress  will  have  to  legis- 
late for  each  case  separately. 

I  getting  into  war  or  keeping  out  depend  wholly  upon  "restrictions" 
■'incidents"?      No,  we  must  make  conscious  choice. 

*MF]RICAN  PEOPLE  HAVE  NOT  LOST  THEIR 
OF  CHOICE. 
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good  business  for  us? 
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Congress  is  considering  a  loan  of 
$4.4  billion  to  Great  Britain 

■ 

People  are  asking: 

Why?     What  good  will  it  do  us? 
Will  they  ever  pay  it  back? 
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MONEY  IS  SPENT  FOR  AMERICAN 
COTTON,  WHEAT  AND  MACHINERY 


THIS  MEANS  MORE  JOBS 
FOR  OUR  WORKERS... 

BI6GER  MARKETS  FOR  OUR  FARMERS 


IN  A  PROSPEROUS  WOKIV 
U.S.  GE15  /WORE  BUSINESS. 
•2FUTA1N   PAYS  OFF  LOAN 


IF  Wl?  PON  T  LEND 
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AND...  WHEN  BRlTAlNS  TRADE 
SUFFERS...  COUNTRIES  WHO  SELL 
TO  3R.TAIN  SUFFER,  TOO. 

_ 


BRITAIN  WILL  BECOME  MORE 
DOWN  AND  OUT...PfOPLE  HUNGRIER 


BRITISH  WORKERS  6ET  JOBS 
RECONSTRUCTING  THEIR  COUNTRY. 
. .  .BECOME  PROSPEROUS 
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BRITAIN  AGREES  TO  RELAX  TRADE 
RESTRICTIONS. .. SO...  U.S.  CAN 
SELL  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES 
AS  WELL  AS  BRITAIN 


PEOPLE  ON  RELIEF 

CANT  BUY  GOODS  ABROAD 


SO...  DEPRESSION  SPREADS... 
AMERICAN  WORKER5  LOSE 
THEIR  JOBS 
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RESULT:  WORID  DEPRESSION/ 
THE  BASIS  FOR     , 
ANOTHER.  VJAR/ 
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